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Children speak. of “ making faces ” at one another, 
when they twist their features into an expression of 
their feelings of disgust, or scorn, or hatred. This 
kind of face-making is an act of the will; but there 
is a steady making of faces by the character which is 
involuntary, and yet which has more enduring results 
than the other. Day and night the character is 
chiseling away at the features of every face, and men 
and women show to others what kind of face-making 
is going on in their natures. If we would have better 
looking faces, we must see to it that better work is 
done by our face-making characters. 


Extolling that which is pure is a better aid to 
Virtue than denouncing that which is vile. Showing 
a man the one safe path through a perilous region is 
more likely to help him along the right. way than 
taking him from pitfall to pitfall with the purpose of 
telling him just what to avoid in his course. A 
writer in The Fortnightly Review, speaking of the 
difficulties in the way of criticising those books which 
depend upon their vileness for their popularity, says : 
“Such is the perversity of mankind that an exposure 
of the improprieties of a book of this type is tolerably 


ing a novel on the score of its indecency is a favorite 
form of advertisement.” It is not always a gain to 
the cause of truth when a clergyman calls attention 
in the pulpit to the latest popular attacks on Chris- 
tianity, and informs his congregation of the argu- 
ments newly advanced against the accuracy and 
correctness of the Bible narrative. That which is 
true is better than that which is false, for the preacher 
to declare and for the people to hear. 


Temptation, to a well-disposed young man, is more 
likely to come with force from good men than from 
bad men; from church-members whose standard is 
lower than it should be, than from men of the world 
whose standard is known to be a false one... So long 
as it is understood by a young man that there is a 
sharp line of distinction, on moral questions, between 
himself and certain others with whom he is brought in 
contact, he can brace himself up with firmness against 
any invitations of theirs to turn into paths of doubt- 
ful propriety. But when a young man finds that his 
Christian companions generally take it for granted 
that it is altogether proper to pursue a course that he 
has been accustomed to view with suspicion, then he 
is in peculiar danger of being swayed in his judgment 
away from the highest standard without realizing his 
peril at that point. Indeed, as a practical matter, a 
Christian young man never has more need of being 
on his guard lest he lower his standard of thought 
and conduct, than when he is with Christian asso- 
ciates whose standard is not at all points higher than 
his own. 


What fools we are! Most of us are readier to lose 
our temper over a good thing than over an evil 
thing. Ifwe are trying to hold more things ia our 
hands than we can manage, and some of them slip 
from our grasp and fall to the ground, we are pro- 
voked at their tendency downward, and we have a 
sense of indignation against the attraction of gravita- 
tion—that holds the universe in poise. When a fresh 
breeze blows our hats off, or turns our umbrellas wrong 
side out, our inclination is to find fault with the air- 
purifying winds, and to thiak that a pestilence-breed- 
ing calm would be better than these. But when a 
companion would regale our ear with the latest bit of 
social gossip, that involves another’s good name, or 
brings before us a glittering temptation to turn aside 
from the stricter path of duty, we rarely are moved 
to indignation against him, even though we may not 
be drawn away from the right by his action. We 
are even more inclined to chafe under God’s ordering 
of a rainy day when we want a bright one, than to 
be impatient under the persistent endeavors of a 
wrongly disposed neighbor to lead ourselves and our 
dear ones astray in lines of pernicious pleasures. 
What fools we are ! 


No language is so subtle, yet so unmistakable, as 
the language of sympathy. It shows itself by signs 
invisible to all except those who suffer and who sor- 
row; and to all except these it is a language inaudi- 
ble. A true-hearted mother who had borne nobly 
a biting grief in the loss of her chiidren, casually met, 
in subsequent years, another to whom she had no 





certein to treble its circulation ; and, in fact, decry- 





nothing. “I have seen that lady once or twice 
before,” said the bereft mother to her husband, “ and 
I know she must have lost children; she has never 
spoken to me on the subject, and I have for two or 
three years wondered who she is, but I know just 
from her manner toward me that she must have lost 
children.” Who but one so afflicted could have per- 
ceived the signs that that mother saw, or have heard the 
voice of sympathy that she heard? It is something to 
be able to speak that unambiguous tongue,—to have 
one’s mere presence a balm to wounded hearts. But 
it is a power that comes only through having suffered. 
It is a language learned only in the school of pain 
and sorrow. It is obtained only at great cost ; but 
once obtained, it is always worth more than it cost. 
No one need suffer or sorrow in vain. 





TRAINING A CHILD AS A QUESTIONER. 


A child is a born questioner. He does not have 
to be trained to be a questioner; but he does need to 
be trained as a questioner. A child has been not 
inaptly called “an animated interrogation-point.” 
Before a child can speak his questions, he looks 
them; and when he can speak them out, his ques- 
tions crowd one another for expression, until it would 
seem that, if a parent were to answer all of his child’s 
questions, that parent would have time to do nothing 
else. The temptation to a parent, in view of this 
state of-things, is to repress a child as a questioner, 
rather than to train him as a questioner; and just 
here is where a parent may lose or undervalue a 
golden privilege as a parent. 

The beginning of all knowledge is a question. All 
progress in knowledge is a result of continued ques- 
tioning. Whence? What? Why? Wherefore? 
Whither? These are the starting-points of investi- 
gation and research to young and to old alike; and 
when any one of these questions has been answered 
in one sphere, it presents itself anew in another. 
Unless a child were a questioner at the beginning of 
his life, he could make no start in knowledge; and 
if a child were ever caused to stay his questionings, 
there would be at once an end to his progress in 
knowledge. Questioning is the expression of mental 
appetite. He who lacks the desire to question, is in 
danger of death from intellectual starvation. 

Yet, with all the importance that, on the face of it, 
attaches to a child’s impulse to ask questions, it is 
unmistakably true that far more pains are taken by 
parents generally to check children in their question- 
ings, than to train them in their questionings. “ Don’t 
be asking so many questions;” “ Why will you be 
asking questions all the time?” “ You'll worry my 
life out with your questions.” These are the parental 
comments on a child’s questions, rather than “I’m 
glad to have you want to know about all these 
things;” or, “ Never hesitate to ask me a question 
about anything that you want to know more of;” or, 
“The more questions you ask, the better, if only they 
are proper questions.” 

Sooner or later the average child comes to feel 
that, the fewer questions he asks, the more of a man 
he will be; and so he represses his impulse to inquire 
into the nature and purpose and meaning of that 





formal introduction, and of whose history she knew 
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which newly interests him; until, perhaps, he is no 
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longer curious concerning that which he does not 
understand, or is hopeless of any satisfaction being 
given to him concerning the many problems which 
perplex his wondering mind. By the time he has 
reached young manhood, he who was full of ques- 
tions in order that he might have knowledge, seems 
to be willing to live and die in ignorance, rather 
than to make a spectacle of himself by multiplying 
questions that may be an annoyance to others, or 
that may be deemed a source of discredit to himself. 

There are obvious reasons why the average parent 
is not inclined to encourage his child to ask all the 
questions he thinks of. In the first place, it takes a 
great deal of time to answer a child’s questions. _ It 
takes time to feed a child, and to wash it and dress 
it; but it takes still more time to supply food and 
clothing for a child’s mind. And when a parent 
finds that the answering of fifty questions in succes- 
sion from a child only seems to prompt the child to 
ask five hundred questions more, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that the parent thinks there ought to be 
a stop put to this sort of thing somewhere. Then, 
again, a child’s questions are not always easy to be- 
answered by the child’s parent. The average child 
can ask questions that the average parent cannot 
answer; and it is not pleasant for a parent to be 
compelled to confess ignorance on a subject in which 
his child has a living interest. It is so much easier, 
and so much more imposing, for a parent to talk to 
a child on a subject which the parent does under- 
stand, and which the child does not, than it is for the 
parent to be questioned by the child on a subject 
which neither child nor parent understands, that the 
parent’s temptation is a strong one to discountenance 
a habit that has this dangerous tendency. 

That there ought to be limitations to a child’s 
privilege of question-asking is evident; for every 
privilege, like every duty, has its limitations. But 
the limitations of this privilege ought to be as to the 
time when questions may be asked, and as to the 
persons of whom they may be asked, rather than as 
to the extent of the questioning. A child ought not 
to be free to ask his mother’s guest how old she is, or 
why she does not look as pleasant as his mother; nor 
yet to ask one of his poorer playmates why he has no 
better shoes, or how it is that his mother has to do 
her own washing. A child must not interrupt others 
in order to ask a question that fills his mind; nor is 
it always right for him to ask a question of his father 
or mother before others. When to ask, and of whom 
to ask, the questions that it is proper for him to ask, 
must be made known to a child in connection with 
his training by his parents as a questioner. 

It is to the parent that a child ought to be privi- 
leged to come in unrestrained freeness as a ques- 
tioner. Both the mother and the father should 
welcome from a child any question that the child 
honestly desires an answer to. And every parent 
ought to set apart times for a child’s free question- 
ing, when the child can feel that the hour is as sacred 
to that purpose as the hour of morning and evening 
devotion is sacred to prayer. It may be just before 
breakfast, or just after, or at the close of the day, that 
the father is to be always ready to answer his child’s 
special questions. It may be when father and child 
walk out together, or during the quicter hours of 
Sunday, that the child is sure of his time for ques- 
tioning his father. The mother’s surest time for 
helping her child as a questioner, is at the child’s 
bed-time ; although her child may be free to sit by 
her side when she is sewing, or to stand near her when 
she is busy about other household matters, and to 
question her while she is thus working. Whenever 
the child’s hour for questioning his parent has cgme, 
the child ought to be encouraged to ask any and 
every question that he really wants to ask; and the 
parent ought to feel bound to give to the child’s 
every question a loving and well-considéred answer. 
| A child needs parental help in his training as a 

questioner. While he is to be free to ask questions, 
he is to exercise his freedom within the limits of 








reason and of a right purpose. A child may be 
inclined to multiply silly questions, thoughtless ques- 
tions, aimless questions. In such a case, he needs to 
be reminded of his duty of seeking knowledge and of 
trying to gain it, and that neither his time nor his 
parent’s time ought to be wasted in attending to ques- 
tions that have no point to them. Again, a child 
may be inclined to dwell unduly on a single point in 
his questioning. Then it is his parent’s duty to turn 
him away from that point by inducing him to ques- 
tion on another point. Whenever a child is ques- 
tioning his parent, that parent has the responsibility 
and the power of training the child as a questioner, 
by receiving in kindness and by shaping with discre- 
tion the child’s impulse and purpose of questioning. 
When a child asks a question that a parent really 
cannot answer, it is a great deal better for the parent 
to say frankly, “I do not know,” than to say impa- 


tiently, “Oh! don’t be asking such foolish questions.” . 


But, on the other hand, it is often better to give a 
simple answer, an answer to one point in the child’s 
question, than to attempt an answer that is beyond 
the child’s comprehension, or than to say that it is 
impossible to explain that subject toa child just now. 
For example, if a child asks why it is that the sun- 
rise is always to be seen from the windows on one 
side of the house, and the sunset from the windows 
on the other side, there is no need of telling him that 
he is too young to have that explained to him, nor 
yet of attempting an explanation of the astronomical 
facts involved. The better way is to answer him that 
the one window looks toward the east and the other 
toward the west; and that the sun rises in the east 
and sets in the west. This will give the child one 
new item of knowledge; and that is all that he cares 
for just then. 

A child may ask a question on a point that cannot 
with propriety be made clear to him just yet. In 
such a case he ought not to be rebuked for seeking 
light, but an answer of some kind is to be given to 
him, in declaration of a general truth that includes 
the specific subject of his inquiry ; and then he is to 
be kindly told that by and by he can know more 
about this than he can now. This will satisfy a well- 
disposed child for the time being, while it will encour- 
age him to continue in the attitude of a truth-seeking 
questioner. 

A very simp.:e answer to his every question is all 
that a child looks for; but that is his right, if he is 
honestly seeking information, and it is his parent’s 
duty to give it to him, if he comes for it at a proper 
time and in a proper spirit. A child is harmed if he 
be unduly checked as a questioner ; and he is helped 
as he could be in no other way, as a truth-seeker, if 
he be encouraged and wisely trained by his parents 
in a child’s high prerogative as a questioner. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Methods of Christian work are multiplying, and Chris- 
tian workers are more numerous than ever in every line 
of beneficence. The “ Christmas Letter Mission ” is one 
of the many special agencies for good which have been 
introduced into this country from Mother England. Its 
purpose is to send words of loving greeting to the inmates 
of public and private institutions for the care of the 
unfortunate, the friendless, or the criminal classes, who 
would value, but would not otherwise receive, such 
reminders of a personal interest in their welfare. This 
Mission has been mentioned in these pages before now. 
The following letter concerning its work will be of inter- 
est to many readers: 


The work of this Mission continues to grow from year to year, 


and last Christmas over thirteen thousand letters were dis- 


tributed in hospitals, homes, prisons, almshouses, etc., in Penn- 
sylvania alone, and upwards of forty thousand in the whole 
United States. Yet there is room for more workers; and there 
are very few who do not know some one whom they would like 
to reach with the gospel message, and with a word of sympathy 
on Christmas Day. Our letters contain all this, are printed 
and illustrated, and each contains a very pretty Christmas card. 
They are done up in bright-colored envelopes, bearing the words 
“ A Christmas Letter for You.” The work began in England, 
and many of the English letters are republished here. This 
year, however, we have, in addition, a new series of letters by 
American authors, Further information will be given by the 





Pennsylvania State Seeretary, Mrs. Albert M. Barnes, 4a 
Wayne Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsylyani, 


He who has a high aim for himself in all his life-o, 
will be glad to have others have a still higher aim, a, 
incentive and an inspiration to him while he is in cy, 
verse or association with them. It is only the man who 
thinks more of himself than of the cause or the princip), 
he advocates, who is grieved or offended at finding thy 
another person has clearer views than he has on a gy}, 
ject of consideration between the two. Emerson Bays, in 
substance, “It is more important to me than to », 
opponent in a discussion, that he should show me wher 
I am in error on the point at issue.” A good illustr,. 
tion of this nobler way of looking at truth is given in th 
following letter from a prominent and honored contriby. 
tor to The Sunday School Times, who had just hag 
returned to him a proffered article for these pages, with 
the suggestion from the Editor that it was not quite up 
to the contributor’s well-known standard of excellence 

A man who loves the paper for which he writes would rather 
havé his article rejected on the judgment of the editor than tg 
have it go in, if that were possible, against it. I am, therefore, 
not less indebted to you for what of mine you reject than for 
what you accept. That I feel thus, I regard as some proof of g 
state of grace, 

It is, indeed, a state of grace in which a man finds 
himself when he can look in that wax at the return of 
one of his cherished contributions. And that state of 
grace is commended to other contributors whose articles 
may be similarly returned to them. 


There was never so much interest as at present in the 
study of the Bible and in study about the Bible. In 
these days of scientific discovery and research, and of 
manifold doubts and questionings, the Bible gains 
steadily as a center of interest and as an object of 
admiring wonder, among scholars as scholars, as well 1s 
among the common people who are not qualified to 
judge of the merits of questions in dispute between 
scholars. New methods of Bible study multiply, while 
old methods continue in wider favor than before. Pro- 
fessor Stevens, of Yale, has recently written, in. these 
pages, on this general subject, and his articles have both 
illustrated and quickened the popular interest in the 
theme of.his writing. A.correspondent from. Wisconsin 
wishes to know if there cannot be added help given to 
those who would have a part in more thorough study of 
the Bible than is now arranged for in the ordinary Sun- 
day-school course, She writes: 

I have read the articles in The Sunday School Times on “ The 
Popular Movement in Bible Study” with much interest. I 
have long felt an earnest desire for a better knowledge of the 
Bible, but I represent a large class who have neither the leisure 
nor the means for independent research; yet if the knowledge 
acquired by scholars was presented in a form that would make 
it available, I might accomplish much, I want, as the author 
of these articles says, a ‘‘more thorough knowledge of the 
biblical books as a whole in their entire purpose and scope, of 
the body of literature which they together form, and of the 
sweep of history which they record and illustrate.’ Why can- 
not a society be established that shall awaken as much interest 
and enthusiasm in Bible study as the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle has in science and literature? Iam certain 
that there is a great lack of Bible knowledge even among people 
who are otherwise well informed, and that “ a-better understand- 
ing of its various parts and teachings would have a most helpful 
and uplifting influence upon Christian thought and life.” 


Partial provision in the line of this correspondent’s 


desire is made in the Bible Correspondence School, con- ‘ 


ducted by the Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden, of 1834 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; and in the Chautauqua Normal 
Union, of which the Rev. Dr. A. E, Dunning, 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston, is principal. But a plan of more thor- 
ough work in this important field is now made, on an 
extended scale, under the name of “The American 
Institute of Sacred Literature.” This Institute is an 
association of representative scholars of the various 
Christian denominations in this country, for the purpose 
of promoting the study of the Bible in the original and 
cognate languages, and of the English Bible. It pro- 
poses to do its work by means of summer schools at 
various points, under the direction of local boards of 
control; by correspondence; by special courses of study 
arranged with churches, Sunday-schools, colleges, and 
academies, and other local organizations; and by an 
examination department on the basis of a systematized 
curriculum of study. The President of this Institute is 


the Rev. Dr. E. T. Bartlett, Dean of the Episcopal 
Divinity School, of Philadelphia. Its Principal of 
Schools is Professor William R. Harper, of Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut, who may be applied 
to for all necessary details on the subject. 
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‘in Zephaniah 1 : 15, 16, according to the Latin Version 


*Roman Catholic Church. Those words strike the key- 
‘note, and should not be changed in a translation. The 


‘Superior of the Franciscan convents at Cologne, May- 
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HOMING SOULS. 
BY MRS. F. L. BALLARD. 


As the freed dove, impelled by instinct rare, 
Wings a swift passage through the pathless air, 
Nor stays in all his flight until he come, 

If spent, yet true to his expecting home; 


So doth the soul, though carried far away, 
Fettered by doubts and fears, when comes the day 
That looses this harsh bondage, straightway fly 
To seeks its waiting home beyond the sky. 


Philadelphia, 





THE “DIES IRZ” 
BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, D,D., LL.D. 


Three hymns stand in the first rank of Latin Church 
poems, and perhaps of all religious lyrics: the Dies Ire 
of Thomas a Celano, the Stabat Mater of Giacopéne da 
“Todi, and the Jesu dulcis Memoria of St. Bernard. They 
bave certainly never been surpassed. The first is the sub- 
limest, the second the tenderest, the third the sweetest, 
hymn of the Middle Ages. The Dies Jre is a judgment 
hymn, the Stabat Mater a passion hymn, the Jesu dulcis 
Memoria a Jesus hymn. All date from the ages of faith, 
so called, which built the cathedrals, witnessed the cru- 
sades, produced the systems of scholastic philosophy and 
theology, and, at a later stage, prepared, through the 
revival of letters, the way for the Reformation and the 
higher modern civilization, The Middle Ages have 
passed, and can never be resuscitated, but what was 
pure and true and good in any age is immortal, and “a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 

The Dies Ire takes its name from its first two words, 
“Day of Wrath,” which are borrowed from the Bible; 

-namely, the description of the terrible day of judgment 


of St. Jerome, which was in universal use in Western 
Christendom during the Middle Ages, as it is still in the 


poem is usually traced to Thomas of Celano, in Italy, 
a friend and- biographer of St. Francis of Assisi, and 


ence, Worms, and Spires. He died in his native country 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, about A. D. 1260 
(five years before the birth of Dante)/# This pious monk 
wrote the hymn in his lonely cell for his own edification, 
without dreaming that he would thereby edify unborn 
millions in languages and countries he never heard of. 
Like the cathedral builders, he forgot his own name in 
the grandeur of histheme. He felt that nothing is great 
but God, and nothing real but eternity. . 
The hymn is a soliloquy, a meditation on the terrible 
day of judgment, when all men shall be summoned before 
the throne of an infinitely holy God to answer for every 
thought, word, and deed. It brings before us the awful 
theme with a few startling words from the Scriptures, 
describes the collapse of the world, the resurrection of 
the dead, the appearance of the Judge, the opening 
of the books, the trembling of sinners, the award of 
eternal bliss and eternal woe. It expresses the sinner’s 
sense of guilt and dismay, and ends with a prayer for 
the mercy of the Saviour, who died for sinners, who 
pardoned Mary Magdalene and promised the penitent 
robber on the cross a seat in Paradise. The author had 
before him, besides the prophetic words of Zephaniah, 
our Lord’s description of the judgment, in Matthew 25, 
and such passages as 2 Peter 3: 7-12, “The day of fhe 
Lord will come as a thief, in which the heavens shall 
pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall be 
dissolved with fervent heat, and the earth and the works 
that are therein shall be burnt up;” 1 Corinthians 15: 52, 
“The trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be raised ;” 
1 Thessalonians 4: 16; Daniel 7: 10; Revelation 20: 12; 
Job 4: 18; 15: 15; 1 Peter 4: 18; Ephesians 2: 8; 
2 Timothy 1:9. He took it for granted that the final 
judgment of the world is founded in reason as well as 
revelation, and foretold by heathen sages as well as the 
Hebrew prophets. Hence he introduces alongside of 
David the fabulous Sibyl as the representative of the 
unconscious prophecies of paganism. Michael Angelo 
did the same in his famous frescos of the Sistine Chapel 
of the Vatican, where he places the Sibyls alongside of 
the prophets of Israel. This is an apocryphal feature in 


————_ 


1The dates of his birth and death are unknown. Wadding, the 
learned Irish historian of the Franciscan order, who gives us the 


judgment of the best critics. This makes it untranslat- 


the poem, but the only one, and an innocent one. Many 
editions of the poem substitute Peter for the Sibyl, or the 
sign of the cross for both; the former on the ground of 
the prophecy in 2 Peter 8: 7-12, the latter in view of the 
passage (Matt. 24: 80): “Then shall appear the sign of 
the Son of man [the cross] in heaven.” 

But what constitutes the infinite superiority of the 
Dies Ire over all judgment hymns in any language? It 
is, in the first place, the intensity of pious feeling with 
which the poet brings his awful theme before the reader. 
He hears, as it were, the trumpet of the archangel and 
the commotion of the graves; he sees the rising of the 
dead, and the Son of man, in tremendous majesty, opening 
the books of ages, dividing the sheep from the goats, and 
pronouncing the irrevocable sentence of life and death 
eternal; and he pleads in the spirit of the sincerest 
repentance for mercy, mercy, and nothing but mercy. 
The poem is a cry from the depth of personal experience 
of sin and grace, and irresistibly draws every earnest 
reader into sympathetic excitement. That man is in- 
deed to be pitied who can read it without emotion. 

The second element of the incomparable power of the 
Dies Ire is its classical diction, which for simplicity and 
sublimity, brevity and force, dignity and melody has no 
equal, still less a superior, in any literature. This is the 


able in any language, though the attempt has been made 
by gifted poets and able translators of poetry, and will 
be made again and again to the end of time. Only the 
Latin language, as transformed by the Christian spirit in 
the Middle Ages, and handled by an Italian genius, could 
produce those triplets with the terza rima which sound 
like so many peals of thunder and sounds of the trump 
of judgment. No one has better described the effect of 
the poem than Goethe ‘in the cathedral scene of Faust, 
where poor Margaret realizes the terrors of a guilty con- 
science as the Dies Jre is played on the organ: 
‘* Horror seizes thee! 

The trumpet sounds! 

The grave trembles! 

And thy heart 

From the repose of its ashes, 

For fiery torment 

Brought to life again, 

Trembles up.” 

Following the example of Goethe, Walter Scott in- 
serted some stanzas, in a free reproduction, into the 
sixth canto of his ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” from 
which it passed into most modern hymn-books. 

The Dies Ire, as a whole, has been more frequently 
translated than any other poem or book except the Bible. 
There are from eighty to a hundred German, and over 
one hundred and fifty English, translations. America 
has taken a very prominent part in this work. I have 
collected translations from Roman Catholic, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Episcopalian, German and Dutch 
Reformed ministers and laymen, which would make a 
little volume by themselves." 

The most distinguished American translator is a 
physician, Dr. Abraham Coles, of Scotch Plains, in New 
Jersey. He has made no less than seventeen distinct 
versions; thirteen of which were published between 
1847 and 1866, three in 1881, and one more was made a 
few weeks ago (August, 1889), but is not yet published. 
He has shown a wonderful fertility and versatility as a 
translator, and the richness of the English vocabulary 
of rhyme. 

Among the double-rhymed translations of English 
writers, that of Dr. William Irons, who died in 1883, is 
considered the best. I give it here at the close, together 
with the first of the translations of Dr. Coles. 

Dr. Irons follows, in the first stanza, the reading of the 
Missals of Paris and Metz, which substitute 


“ Crucis expandens vezilla” 
(see Matt. 24: 30) for the original reading, 
“ Teste David cum Sibylia.” 
Verse 8 is badly rhymed, and changes the singular 
into the plural (“us”), contrary to the spirit of the poem, 
which isasoliloquy. Verse 18 is not a part of the original 
poem, but existed either before, or was added afterwards 
for liturgical purposes, to adapt it to funeral services. 





1The late Dr. Lisro, pastor in Berlin, published, in a monograph 
on Dies Irx, 1840, fifty-four German versions, complete and incom- 
plete ; and, in an appendix to a similar monograph on Stabat Mater, 
1843, seventeen additional versions of the Dies Irz, making seventy- 
one in all up to histime. He ignores the English versions, which 
are more numerous, fully equal if not superior to the German. 
John Edmands, librarian of the Mercantile Library of Philadelphia, 
has prepared a chronological list of about one hundred and fifty 
English versions. See the ‘‘ Bulletin of the Mercantile Library of 





fullest account of him, says simply: “‘ Floruit sub an. 1250,"" Some 
Writers loosely put the death about 1256. 


bo 


Philadelphia,’’ Vol. I., Nos. 9 and 10 (1884-85). This is a very valu- 


Hence the change of the first person into the third (huie 
parce, Deus, and Dona eis requiem). 
The following is his version: 
1. Day of Wrath! O Day of mourning! 
See! once more the cross returning— 
Heav’n and earth in ashes burning! 
2. O what fear man’s bosom rendeth, 
When from heav’n the Judge descendeth, 
On whose sentence all dependeth ! 
8. Wondrous sound the Trumpet flingeth, 
Through earth’s sepulchers it ringeth, 
All before the throne it bringeth ! 


4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8, 
9. 
10. 
11, 


12, 


(No. 1): 
1 





able contribution to the literature of this wonderful poem. 


18, 


14, 


16. 


16. 


17, 


18, 


The following is the version of Dr. Abraham 


10. 


11. 


Death is struck, and Nature quaking— 
All creation is awaking, 
To its Judge an answer making! 


Lo, the Book, exactly worded, 
Wherein all hath been recorded ;— 
Thence shall judgment be awarded. 


When the Judge his seat attaineth, 

And each hidden deed arraigneth, 

Nothing unaveng’d remaineth. 

What shall I, frail man, be pleading? 

Who for me be interceding ?— 

When the just are mercy needing. 

King of majesty tremendous, 

Who dost free salvation send us, 
Fount of pity! then befriend us! 
Think, kind Jesu—my salvation 
Caus’d thy wondrous Incarnation ; 
Leave me not to reprobation ! 


Faint and weary Thou hast sought me, 4 
On the Cross of suffering bought me :— q 
Shall such grace be vainly brought me? 


Righteous Judge of retribution, 

Grant Thy gift of absolution, 

Ere that reckoning-day’s conclusion ! 
Quilty, now I pour my moaning, 

All my shame with anguish owning; 
Spare, O God, Thy suppliant groaning ; 
Thou the sinful woman savedst; 

Thou the dying thief forgavest 

And to me a hope vouchsafest. 


Worthless are my prayers and sighing, 
Yet, good Lord, in grace complying, 
Rescue me from fires undying! 

With Thy favor’d sheep, O place me! 
Nor among the goats abase me; 

But to Thy right hand upraise me. 
While the wicked are confounded, 
Doom’d to flames of wo unbounded, 
Call me, with Thy saints surrounded. 
Low I kneel, with heart-submission ; 
See, like ashes, my contrition— ' 
Help me in my last condition! ; 
Ah! that Day of tears and mourning! 

From the dust of earth returning, 

Man for judgment must prepare him ;— 

Spare! O God, in mercy spare him! 

Lord, Who didst our souls redeem, 

Grant a blessed Requiem! Amen, 


Coles 


. Day of wrath, that day of burning, 


Seer and Sibyl speak concerning, 
All the world to ashes turning. 


. Oh, what fear shall it engender, 


When the Judge shall come in splendor, 
Strict to mark and just to render ! 


. Trumpet, scattering sounds of wonder, 


Rending sepulchers asunder, 
Shall resistless summons thunder. 


. All aghast then Death shall shiver, 


And great Nature’s frame shall quiver, 
When the graves their dead deliver. 


. Book, where actions are recorded 


All the ages have afforded, 
Shall be brought, and dooms awarded. 


. When shall sit the Judge unerring, 


He’ll unfold all here occurring, 
No just vengeance then deferring. 


. What shall I say, that time pending, 


Ask what advocate’s befriending, 
When the just man needs defending ? 


. Dreadful King, all power possessing, 


Saving freely those confessing, 
Save Thou me, O Fount of Blessing! 


. Think, O Jesus, for what reason 


Thou didst bear earth’s spite and treason, 
Nor me lose in that dread season ! 
Seeking me Thy worn feet hasted, 

On the cross Thy soul death tasted : 

Let such travail not be wasted ! 


Righteous Judge of retribution! 
Make me gift of absolution 
Ere that day of execution! 
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12, Culprit-like, I plead, heart-broken, 
On my cheek shame’s crimson token : 
Let the pardoning word be spoken! 

13. Thou, who Mary gav’st remission, 
Heard’st the dying Thief’s petition, 
Cheer’st with hope my lost condition. 

14, Though my prayers be void of merit, 
What is needful, Thou confer it, 
Lest I endless fire inherit! 

15. Be there, Lord, my place decided, 
With Thy sheep, from goats divided 
Kindly to Thy right hand guided! 

16. When th’accursed away are driven, 
To eternal burnings given, 

Call me with the blessed to heaven! 

17. I beseech Thee, prostrate lying, 
Heart as ashes, contrite, sighing, 
Care for me when I am dying! 

18. Day of tears and late repentance, 
Man shall rise to hear his sentence: 
Him, the child of guilt and error, 
Spare, Lord, in that hour of terror! 


Union Theological Seminary. 





THE CEDARS OF LEBANON. 
BY FRANK 8, WOODRUFF. 


Among the many species of trees that abound in 
Palestine, the Hebrew poets, with one accord, speak of 
the cedar as holding the position of greatest. honor. 
Solomon “spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in 
Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall;” that is, of the highest and humblest forms of 
vegetation. The cedar of Lebanon (cedrus Libanus) is a 
distinct species, its home being on the higher slopes of 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and the ranges of the Taurus 
Mountains to the north, and again“in the far east on 
the Himalayas. 

In the time of David, these trees must have been 
exceedingly abundant all along the ranges of Lebanon, 
from Tyre to Tripoli,—a distance of about one hundred 
miles. On account of its admirable qualities, the cedar 
played the most prominent part in royal buildings at 
Jerusalem; and in the interior of Solomon’s temple “ all 
was cedar; there was no stone seen.” 

The traveler who now sails along the narrow strip of 
land known by the ancients as Phoenicia, looks up at the 
bare rocky walls of Lebanon, and wonders where the 
verdure has gone. No cedars are in sight. As far as 
we can learn from history, the famous race has been 
retreating ever since the time of Hiram, and now any 
one who would know the venerable trees in their native 
fastnesses must climb far up into the solitudes of Leba- 
non. Several groves of comparatively young trees exist 
in various parts of the range,—at ‘Ain-Zahalte and 
Barak in Southern Lebanon and at El-Hadeth in the 
north; but the trees called by the natives Arz Libndn, 
the cedars of Lebanon, are found almost at the northern 
extremity of the range, near the village of B’shérre. 

There can be few more delightful mountain journeys 
than that from Beirut, sixty miles over the rocky bridle- 
paths of North Lebanon, to this historic grove. Our 
tents are pitched at night by the clear, icy springs that 
are fed by crevices of perpetual snow,—Solomon’s 
“flowing streams from Lebanon.” We pass the ex- 
quisite valley of the Adonis, ruins of Phoenician temples, 
and, later, shrines with Greek inscriptions; and, aftera 
succession of magnificent gorges, we climb from the 
foamy Qadisha, past B’shérre, and into the great 
amphitheater, and rest for a week in the shadow of these 
monarchs of the vegetable kingdom. Above the grove 
on the north and east rise the highest of the Lebanons, 
—Timérin, Dahr-el-Qudib, and Makhmal,—attaining a 
height of over ten thousand feet. 

We are seven thousand feet above the Mediterranean, 
in the very solitudes of the mountain, There is some- 
thing weird and grand about the very situation, and it 
is not strange that the natives regard with a superstitious 
awe these “ ghosts of a vanished race.” They are very 
jealous of the grove, and both Maronites and Moslems 
look upon the trees as sacred, assuring us that, if any of 
the wood were used for cooking purposes, the water in 
the kettle would turn into blood. This superstition has 
doubtless done much to save these trees from the fate of 
the rest of their species. Some years ago, Rustum Pasha, 
governor of Lebanon, caused a wall to be built around 
the grove, and a ndtdr, or watchman, to be placed there 
as a protection against possible vandalism. 

The only other work of man is a chapel which the 
Maronites have constructed,—a rude, square building, 
near the north wall of the grove. Here they occasion- 


ally hold religious services, so that as both a religious 





.| shrine and a pleasure-ground the place has many visitors 


during the summer months. From November till late 
in the spring, the mountain passes are so blocked with 
snow that none venture up to the bleak home of the 
cedars. What makes the B’shérre cedars famous is, 
not their number, but the great age of some of the trees. 
We counted four hundred and twenty-one trees in all, 
of which twelve, named by the Maronites “ The Twelve 
Apostles,” are apparently very old. The largest is truly 
a monster, measuring forty-seven feet in circumference. 
Eight people, with outstretched arms, can just reach 
around it. At about eight feet from the ground, it 
divides, and throws out several great branches—each 
one a huge tree in itself—seventy or eighty feet into the 
air. The data for judging their age are insufficient for 
accuracy; but the best Oriental botanists, Le Verrier and 
Post, say that they cannot be less than fifteen hundred, 
and they may be twenty-five hundred, years old. 

One great trunk near our tents has been used as a 
record-book by travelers. The thick bark has been cut 
away, and on the firm wood we can still réad, “ Martin, 
1769,” “ Giraudin, 1791,” “Silvestri, 1795.” These tell 
their own story of the durability of the cedar-wood. 
Many of these names are on the weather side of the trees, 
and for more than a century the rain and sleet of the 
mountain storms have been beating and chiseling at the 
wood, and still the names are clearly legible. So little 
have the trunks grown over the letters, that to Martin 
in 1769 they must have appeared as huge as now. 
Situated just at the head of the Qadisha gorge, the 
grove is exposed to the wildest fury of the tempests, 
In winter the storms gathering along the Mediterranean 
rush with fearful violence up the rocky pass, and leap 
with tiger-like fierceness upon the devoted cedars. Here 
and there a great branch lies on the ground, twisted bodily 
from the trunk, and yet the splinters on the stump stand 
out as bright and sound as though the wrench had come 
yesterday, instead of half a century ago. Not only in 
size and dignity, but in this incorruptibility of the wood, 
the cedar is a royal tree. 

In the excavations of the palace of one of the 
Assyrian kings, some fragments of cedar beams were 
found by Mr. Layard, which haye since been transported 
to England, and are now preserved in the British 
Museum. Mr. Carruthers, keeper of the Botanical ‘De- 
partment-of the Museum, has madea careful microscopic 
examination of the wood-cells of these beams, and con- 
firms Mr. Layard’s opinion that they were cedars from 
Lebanon. Thus these fragments have withstood the 
wear of time and the destroying chemical influences for 
perhaps thirty centuries, and are still the fragrant, in- 
corruptible wood of the temple. Other woods may be 
riddled with worm-holes; no worm will touch the cedar. 
Giant eucalypti and sequoias may be “ rotten to the core 
a thousand years before their fall;” there is not, and 
never has been, a false-hearted cedar. 

“The treesiof the Lord are full of sap, the cedars of 
Lebanon which he hath planted.” There is a spicy and 
refreshing aroma about the cedar that greeted us long 
before we reached the enclosure. From broken branches 
and surfaces chafed by interlapping, there has exuded 
an abundance of fragrant gum, that serves, not only to 
heal the wounded branch, but to fill the grove with fra- 
grance. It was this that called forth the continued 
praises of the poets, especially Solomon. In recounting 
the incomparable attractions of his beloved, he sings, 
“ The smell of thy garments is like the smell of Lebanon.” 

The mode of the cedar’s growth is very striking, and 
varies much, according to the location and surroundings. 
If standing single, it assumes a beautiful symmetrical 
shape, branching near the ground, and rising fron? a 
base fifty or sixty feet across. This tapers regubarly 
seventy-five or one hundred feet to the top, and has been 
compared to one of its own cones, greatly enlarged. 
From the straight trunk branches are thrown out at 
right angles, and the smaller twigs all grow on an exact 
level with the parent branch. The foliage, resembling 
the needles of the hemlock, all grows from the upper 
side, so that the whole gives the effect of a series of plat- 
forms rising one above the other. It is necessary to 
climb the tree to get at some phases of its beauty. The 
pistillate cones, maturing in three years, become brown- 
ish when ripe; and, as they stand perfectly erect on the 
horizontal boughs, the climber looks down on what 
appears a smooth cloth of richest green with tea-cups 
set irregularly on the surface. The staminate cones are 
very numerous. They are at first bright green, and, as 
they open and shed their pollen, they change to a bril- 
liant lemon-color, thus contrasting beautifully with the 
dark needles against which they rest. 

Little cedars, of two or three years’ growth, are found 





i SAR 
in the soft vegetable mold made of the decayed folingg 
of the centuries, but goats and tourists are hungry i. 
to the baby princes, and few escape to grow up, Cedar, 
have been successfully. propagated in various parts of 
Europe. . There are fine specimens in the Kew Gard, 
at London, and in the grounds of Warwick Castle; and 
one may be seen in the Jardin des Plantes of Paris, It 
is to Lebanon, however, that we look for the tree With 
its true Bible setting. It is there that we still find th, 
noblest types of the species, May the sturdy monarchs 
have yet many centuries added to their unique reign 
among the solitary crags of “the goodly mountain,” 
Princeton, N. J. 





THOUGHTLESS ICONOCLASM. 
BY ROBERT ©, OGDEN. 


You are in Dresden. Like all other tourists, you visit 
the great gallery frequently, and perhaps have wandered 
again and again to the small corner room,—the shrine 
of the Sistine Madonna. Each fresh contemplation has 
added something to your feeling of sympathy with the 
picture, until one day there comes an uplifting hour, 
and, while almost worshiping the genius of Raphael, 
you enter somewhat into his thought, and get a far-off 
glimpse, a dimly faithful revelation, of the sweet truth 
of holy motherhood manifested in the questioning, 
anxious, loving, sad, earnest, spiritual, and exquisitely 
beautiful, face of Mary, the mother of Jesus. A new 
inspiration has come to you, and the spirit of the Gos. 
pels, that which is too high for language to form and 
types to express even in the sacred Word, has meaning, 
and speaks a spirit language to your soul. Thinking 
and feeling thus, comprehending with new distinctness 
that sacred art has a power of revelation peculiarly its 
own, you wander out into one of the larger rooms, and 
pause before Correggio’s “‘ Holy Night.” You are men- 
tally and spiritually in condition to complete your chap. 
ter of experience, and broaden your thought from the 
holy motherhood to the divine childhood. The vigorous, 
wonderful treatment of the subject touches you little, 
Technique is secondary now. The lesson of the Light 
of the World falls deeply upon your thought; and the 
John and the Matthew of art each in his own way, but 
éach complementary to the other, bring you the old, old 
story with freshness and beauty, force and clearness, 
before unknown. 

Just here a companion greets you, and quick questions 
follow concerning the pictures you have seen and what 
you think of them. At the one sharp attack of words 
your experience is gone, your vase of revelation broken, 
the sweet odor of the heavenly blossoms you had just 
begun to treasure may linger, but the vase is shattered 
and the blossoms lost. Your companion passes on to 
other Correggios or the many contiguous Rubenses; you 
seek your blossoms, a few stray leaves only are gathered 
and saved. You sigh over your mutilated, wounded 
experience, and say to yourself, “Oh, had I only been 
spared this attack of words until I could have realized 
and wrought into my heart-life these dear teachings!” 
But it was not to be; the iconoclast, mayhap your dear- 
est friend, brother, sister, has been too much for you; 
a great opportunity is gone; you leave Dresden, prob- 
ably forever, the next morning. 

Again, itis Sunday. The family circle, in all the ease 
and naturalness of sweet and cultured home life, is gath- 
ered about the piano. Not even the loved and honored 
friend is present as a guest. It is the holy time of the 
holiest human association. Just then the expression of 
sacred song is sweetest. The one at the piano, with fit- 
ting perception, passes from hymn to hymn, and all join 
in the poetic language whereby God’s purified children 
express in melody and harmony a holy sympathy of 
peace and aspiration that links in a common communion 
the whole body of believers. 

In such an hour it is that older hearts are touched 
with memories and hopes, that struggling lives feel a 
gathering of sacred strength for the coming conflict, and 
under the spell of the godly earthly home find a prophecy 
and foretaste of the heavenly. 

The music ceases. The succeeding pause is broken. 
Some voice, just now sweet with melody and holy words, 
utters an exclamation of impatience,—somebody has 
done something, some personal inconvenience is recalled 
and expressed, trifling perhaps, and not meant to disturb. 
But the spell has vanished. At one plunge the circle, a 
moment since under the power of an inspiration almost 
divine, is submerged in a cold bath of small trivialities. 

There are holy places and high experiences in com- 
mon life, many, very many; more occasions than we 
think of when it ought to be said, “ Put off thy shoes 
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; from off thy feet; for the place whereon thou standest 
“jg holy ground.” Poor humanity needs to hear God’s 
yice in whatever form it may come; needs to see the 
jight and feel the warmth of the burning bush ; needs to 
signd on the Nebo of experience, lifted up, for a look 
into the better land beyond. 

Therefore have a care, attune the ear of your soul to 
the harmonies of heaven, lest, failing to hear, you may by 
some rude, discordant sound, some unworthy sentiment, 
jnterpose between other souls and the Divine message, 
preak a hallowing charm of life, and stunt the holy 
poetic growth of your own higher being. 

How wonderful the manifold applications of the words 
of the Lord Jesus! In respect of the point herein con- 
sidered, let his words be your motto, “I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil.” 

Philadelphia. 





SYMBOLISM IN TEACHING. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK, 


“Man is a symbol-making creature. Leta child grow 
into knowledge of the truth by means of types and sym- 
pols.” So says Froebel, the great master of the art of 
clothing the highest truths in the language of the sym- 
bolic. Children are real Orientalists in their delight in 
imagery. “The Word as a lamp to the feet,” “ the good 
Shepherd,” “the Vine,” “the Door,” “the white robes 
washed in the blood of the Lamb,” are figures which appeal 
to the vivid childish fancy, and are easily understood. 
The child needs to have the truth embodied for him in 
some concrete form. He is not interested in the abstract 
qualities of faith, hope, and charity; but he will remem- 
ber the three sides of a triangle, and will see that the 
figure is destroyed if one side is erased. If the three 
qualities are connected with the sides of the triangle, 
each as an essential part of the whole, and “love” is 
placed as the longest side, it will be easy to remember, 

“Now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; and the 
“greatest of these is love.” 

Truth and falsehood, as mere words, do not have much 
effect upon a child; but if Dr. Holmes’s illustration of 
‘these qualities, by cubes and marbles, be used, an im- 
pression will be made which cannot be effaced. Every 


‘marble is easily handled, and moves readily ; it will roll 
anywhere. Buta cube will do nothing but stand firm. 
So a falsehood sometimes seems easier than the truth; it 
will go, for the time, more readily. st is easier, maybe, 
for a boy who is late at school to say that the clock at 
home is slow, than to say that he loitered by the way. 
But let us try to make something,—a wall, or a tower. 
We try the marbles. What is the result? They roll, 
and will never build anything. But with the steady 
cubes we make a firm wall. So it is with character- 
building. Only the truth will stand. A structure of 
lies will never hold together. 

Next to the Bible, which abounds in suggestions for 
such symbolical teaching, the best text-book is Froebel’s 
“Mother-play and Cossetting Songs.” The pictures and 
songs of this book are made the medium for bringing 
great ideas within the realm of child-life. In “The 
Bridge” Froebel reveals the meaning of the atonement. 
There is a picture of a stream, with a child standing on 
one side, reaching out towards the flowers on the oppo- 
site bank. But the stream is too wide; the child cannot 
reach them. How shall he cross? 


“ Now comes the good carpenter, builds the light bridge, 
And over and back, he may go at his will, 
With praise and with thanks to the carpenter’s skill, 
Who builds us the bridge to get over the rill.” 


The bridge is represented by the child’s little hands, 
and the song awakens emotions of real gratitude toward 
the kind carpenter who has made a way to the flowers. 
But the picture means something more. There is some- 


thing growing up in this world, in the hearts of 


men, that is like a beautiful flower; it is goodness, or 
God-likeness, Little children often see and feel this 
goodness, and long to grasp it, to have it themselves; 
but there is something which keeps the heart away from 
goodness,—a wide river of sin. Could the child build 
the bridge for himself, to cross the stream?. No. And 
there was no human power strong enough to bridge 
over this stream of evil which separated God’s children 
from him. But Jesus Christ came into the world to 
build the bridge between the sinner and God. Do you 


. think the child who wishes the flowers will run over 
the bridge to get them? Iam sureofit! And will not 


the children, for whom Christ has made a way, enter 


into the kingdom, where flowers of love and goodness 


In her “Stories Told to a Child,” Jean Ingelow makes 

use of the same illustration for impressing the same les- 

son, in a way very suggestive for teachers. In another 

song Froebel shows by a window how the pure in heart 

see God. In the picture and song the window is repre- 

sented as the medium by which light enters, even into 

the darkest place, into the cellar. The child sees that if 
the window becomes dingy by neglect, or broken by 

carelessness, the medium is destroyed; and so he may be 

shown how the light of God may enter into his life,— 

into any life, even the darkest,—if only the heart-win- 

dow is kept whole and clear and bright. 

The church-door and window Froebel takes as a sym- 

bol of a consecrated life, open to the entrance of the 
Holy Spirit. And so we might go on through a long 
list of subjects which he has illustrated by picture, 

motion, and song. In every instance the lesson is pre- 

sented in a tangible form through the hand-motions in 
imitation of the object presented. A child remembers 
what he has seen or made himself. A little form cut out 
of cardboard, as a symbol, will recall to the child the 
lesson connected with it by association of ideas. A boy 
of ten or twelve took out of a drawer in his desk some 
little paper symbols, given to him in Sunday-school 
when he was four years oid, and said to his teacher, “I 
remember when you gave us those, and what you said.” 
A little girl kept for two or three years the little scales 
given with the text, “Thou art weighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting,” and assured her teacher that 
she had not forgotten to mark them every day on the 
good or the bad side. An ingenious teacher will discover 
some device for illustrating almost every lesson. If it 
be something drawn upon a card, to be worked in worsted 
by the children, so much the better; as, for instance, a 
harp, to suggest “ David’s Thanksgiving Prayer;” a 
book in outline, with a blot upon it, to remind one of 
David’s sin; or the tables of stone, to accompany the 
text of the fifth lesson of the quarter. 
A young teacher of my acquaintance cut out, herself, 
symbols for the entire class for a quarter, and made a 
“ symbol-board” by covering a sheet of cardboard with 
black alpaca, to which the forms were pinned as used, 
and were conveniently arranged for the review. As the 
symbol suggests the lesson in its main teaching rather 
than its title, a review is most satisfactorily conducted by 
the use of such forms. As the first tabernacle and its 
service was ‘‘a figure for the time then present,” so these 
little forms, which can be seen and handled, serve as 
“ figures of the true” for the childish minds not yet able 
to worship in spirit and in truth, save as the truth is 
made objective. 
Boston, Mass. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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TWO LITTLE SAVAGES. 


BY ALICE MAY NICHOLS. 


What a jolly fire! It crackled and snapped, and sent 
long tongues of yellow flame streaming up the chimney. 
Around the hearth it made a warm bright circle, wherein 
sat Shunka on the rug, the light falling on the white 
cross on his breast. Somebody had said that the white 
cross showed that Shunka was a thoroughbred collie. 
But little the fire cared for “blue blood.” Just as 
brightly did it shine on Marto, sitting also on the rug; 
rand Marto was a terrier without a scrap of a pedigree, 
only a kind, true heart beating under her long hair. 
Also it flickered playfully on Chaska, still in the funny 
days of puppyhood, who sat with his snub-nose held to 
one side and a tawny ear lopped over one eye, while 
with the other he looked roguishly from Shunka to 
Marto, from Marto to Shunka. Poor Chaska! He had 
to sit still, because he could not make up his mind which 
to run at first, his mother or Shunka. 

Shunka broke the silence with an impressive cough, 
and Marto looked up at him respectfully. Chaska cocked 
his head a little more to one side, and the lopped ear 
stood straight up. 

“The strangers will soon arrive,” said Shunka, 

“Who are coming?” asked Chaska in a sharp bark. 


prairie-dogs—are expected to arrive this evening.” 


express his joy. 





and joy are blooming? 


“ Had you listened to Miss Hope and Miss Etta this 
afternoon, instead of trying to pull the fringe off of the 
table-cover, you would have heard that two wild dogs— 


“Wild dogs? What fun!” cried Chaska, running 
against his mother and nipping her cheek in order to 


“TI hope,” continued Shunka, gravely addressing 


from associating with these strangers. Chaska is not 
bad for a puppy, but he is at an age where he is easily 
influenced by the company.” 

Just here Chaska seized the opportunity to run up 
Shunka’s back in order to secure a slide down, and 
Shunka, rising, took up another branch of the subject: 
“Our mistresses, both from their amiable dispositions 
and happy experience, think that anything bearing the 
name of dog is to be admired and trusted. I fear we 
shall have to protect them from these savages,” 

At that moment in came the two young ladies, Miss 
Hope and Miss Etta. Each of them carried something 
in her hands, and as they sat down, they called to the 
dogs to come and be introduced. 

Shunka walked up to Miss Etta and sniffed at the 
little creature in her lap. Thence he stalked over to 
Miss Hope and did the same. He then went back to 
his old position before the fire. Marto put her paws up 
on Miss Etta’s knee, and gazed with her soft eyes at the 
new comer. As for Chaska, he gave one bound into Miss 
Hope’s lap, and bumped his blunt nose against the 
prairie-dog, who hit him with a sharp claw. Chaska 
jumped down again with a yelp. Amid much laughter 
the young ladies went out of the room with their new 
pets. Marto and Chaska went back to the rug. 

“Do you call those dogs?” asked Shunka in con- 
tempt. “They are more likerats. Are dogs, to say noth- 
ing of thoroughbreds, expected to associate with them?” 
“Perhaps they are so small because they are very 
young,” said Marto, gently. “ Poor little things! What 
would become of Chaska if he were carried far away 
from me? I almost wish they had stayed here, for they 
must miss their mother.” 

To this Shunka made no reply. Marto was only a 
common terrier, and he knew that she simply could not 
understand the feelings of a gentleman collie. 

“IT wonder if they can bark,” said Chaska, “or run, 
I mean to find out.” 

The next morning, when the young ladies brought in 
the prairie-dogs, and put them on the rug, Shunka sat 
still and looked over them, and Chaska, mindful of the 
claws, stood a little way off and looked at them; but 
Marto went up softly, put down her nose, and gently 
lapped the frightened things. Then the little prairie- 
dogs felt that they had a friend, and they nestled close 
to Marto, in her soft, warm hair, and peered out at 
Chaska with their keen, bright eyes. By and by they 
began to understand that he meant to invite them to 
play, and out they ran. Chaska found that he could 
hardly keep up with them. Out of the parlor, through 
the dining-room, and on through the kitchen they all 
three ran, and Marto after them, glad to see them happy. 
After that,.Chaska and the little strangers from the 
West grew to be great friends, and, although the prairie- 
dogs could not bark, only squeak, yet, because they said 
kind, cheerful things in that way, Chaska thought it 
just as good a mode of expression as his own. 

In time even Shunka approved of the prairie-dogs, 
and told Marto that he was glad Chaska could have 
such well-behaved companions. 

“What made you think they were wild dogs?” asked 
Chaska, who had come in time to hear the remark. 

Then Shunka spoke like a gentleman indeed : 

“T made the mistake of supposing that, because these 
new acquaintances came from far away, and had not the 
same customs as we, they must be savages.” 

Chaska did not wait for more. He spied one of the 
prairie-dogs, and scampered off for a race. But when 
they three sat down to rest in the corner of the room, 
one of the prairie-dogs said : 

“Tt is kind in Shunka to admit his mistake; but we 
could tell him that he would never have known our good 
qualities if Marto had not come to us in so friendly 
a way at first.” 

- “T am sure I meant to be friendly,” said Chaska. 
“Why did you hit me?” 

“T also made a mistake,” was the reply. “If your 
manners were as good as your heart, Chaska, I should 
have understood you better.’’ 

“T have been told that my manners are not always the 
best,” said Chaska. And he sat still for at least a 
minute to think of his neglect; for he had learned that 
the prairie-dogs had good common-sense. 

In the meantime the fire crackled and sndpped as 
loudly as it did that first night. 

“Get acquainted! Get acquainted!” it said, “Learn 
each other’s hearts, and you will not mind such little 
differences as a few pounds in weight, or a few inches in 
the length of hair. What is that, I should like to know? 

Nothing at all. Just nothing at all.” 





Marto, “I hope that you will be able to keep Chaska 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1889.] 


1, October 6.—The Tribes United under David 
2, October 13.—The Ark Brought to Zion 

8. October 20.—David’s Thanksgiving Prayet...............2 Sam, 7: 18-29 
4, October 27.—Sin, Forgiveness, and Peace. 
&, November 3.—David’s Rebellious Son 

6, November 10,—David’s Grief for Absa@lom............06.000+ 2 Bam, 18: 18-33 
7. November 17.— David's Last Words 





a 




















8. November 2%4.—Sol ’s Wise Choice 1 Kings 3: 515 
9. Dee. 1,—The Temple Dedicated................ 1 Kings 8 : 54-63 
10. December 8.—Solomon and the Queen of Sheba........... 1 Kings 10: 1-13 
11, December 15.—Solomon’s Fall 1 Kings 11: 413 
12, December 22.—Close of Solomon’s Reign.....,........0.-00+ 1 Kings 11 : 26-43 


12, December 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov, 23 : 29-85; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa, 110: 1-7. 


LESSON IX., SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1889. 
Tirtz: THE TEMPLE DEDICATED, 


LESSON TEXT. 
(1 Kings 8: 54-63, Memory verses : 62, 63.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


&4 And it was so, that when 1And it was so, that when 
85)’/o-mon had made an end of Solomon had made an end of 
praying all this prayer and sup- praying all this prayer and 
plication unto the Lorp, he arose supplication unto the Lorp, 
from before the altar of the Lorn, he arose from before the altar 
from kneeling on his knees with of the Lorp, from kneeling on 
his hands spread up to heaven. his knees with his hands 

55 And he stood, and blessed spread forth toward heaven, 
all the congregation of Is’ra-el| 55 And he stood, and blessed all 
with a loud voice, saying, the congregation of Israel with 

66 Blessed be the Lorp, that/| 56 a loud voice, saying, Blessed 

‘hath given rest unto his people be the Lorp, that hath given 
Is‘ra-el, according to all that he rest unto his people Israel, ac- 
promised: there hath not failed cording to all that he promised: 
one word of all his good promise, there hath not * failed. one 
which he promised by the hand word of all his good promise, 
of M6’ses his servant. which he promised by the 

57 The Lorp our God be with hand of Moses his servant, 
us, as he was with our fathers: | 57 The LorD our God be with us, 
let him not leave us, nor forsake as he was with our fathers: 
us: let him not leave us, nor for- 

68 That he may incline our| 58 sake us: that he may incline 
hearts unto him, to walk in all our hearts unto him, to walk 
his ways, and to keep his com- in all his ways, and to keep 
mandments, and his statutes, and his commandments, and his 
his judgments, which he com- statutes, and his judgements, 
manded our fathers, which he commanded our 

69 And let these my words, | 59 fathers, And let these my 
wherewith I have made supplica- words, wherewith I have made 
tion before the Lorp, be nigh supplication before the Lorp, 
unto the Lorp our God day and be nigh unto the LorpD our 
night, that he maintain the cause God day and night, that he 
of his servant, and the cause of maintain the gause of his ser- 
his people Is’ra-el at all times, as vant, and the cause of his 
the matter shall require: people Israel, *as every day 

60 That al] the people of the | 60 shall require: that all the 
earth may know that the Lorp is peoples of the earth may know 
God, and that there is none else. that the Lorp, heisGod ; there 

61 Let your heart therefore be | 61 is none else. Let your heart 
perfect with the Lorp our God, therefore be perfect with the 
to walk in his statutes, and to Lorp our God, to walk in his 
keep his commandments, as at statutes, and to keep his com- 
this day. mandments, as at this day, 

62 ¢ And the king, and all Is’- | 62 And the king, and all Israel 
ra-el with him, offered sacrifice with him, offered sacrifice be- 
before the Lorp. 68 fore the Lorp. And Solomon 

63 And 86l’o-mon offered a sac- offered for the sacrifice of peace 
rifice of peace offerings, which he offerings, which he offered unto 
offered unto the Lorp, two and the Lorp, two. and twenty 
twenty thousand oxen, and a thousand oxen, and an hun- 
hundred and twenty thousand dred and twenty thousand 
sheep. So the king and all the sheep. Sothe king and all the 
children of Is’ra-el dedicated the children of Israel dedicated 
house of the LoRD. the house of the Lorp. 





54 








1See 2 Chr, vil. 1, @c. *Heb. fallen, * Heb. the thing of a day in tts day. 
The American Revisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for “ the Lonp” 
throughout. 





LESSON PLAN. 
Torro oF THE QUARTER: Prosperity and Adversity. 


Gotpren TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: As long as he sought 
the Lord, God made him to prosper.—2 Chron. 26 : 5. 


Lxsson Torro: The Joys of a Full Consecration. 
1. Praise, vs. 564-56. 
Lxsson OUTLINE: { 2. Prayer, vs. 67-60. 
3. Offerings, vs. 61-63. 
GoutpEn Text: The Lord is in his holy temple: let all the 
earth keep silence defore him.—Hab. 2 : 20. 


Darty Home ReEaprines: 
M.—1 Kings § : 54-63. Joys of a full consecration. 
T.—2 Sam. 7:1-17. Solomon to build the temple. 
W.—1 Chron. 29: 1-19. David's preparation for the temple. 
T.—1 Kings 5: 1-18. Hiram’s help on the temple. 
F.—1 Kings 6 : 1-22. Building the temple. 
$.—1 Kings 6 ; 23-38. Building the temple. 
$.—1 Kings 8 : 1-21. Dedicating the temple. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. PRAISE, 
i, The Dedication Completed: 
He arosé from before the altar of the Lord (54). 
Moses finished the work. Then the cloud covered the tent (Exod. 


. 
. 


David, biought up the ark... with shouting (2 Sam. 6 : 15). 





U; it he and kneeled down u his knees (2 Chron. 6 : 13). 
And the glory of the Lord filled the house (2 Chron. 7 : 1), ” 


Hi. The People Blessed: 


He stood, and blessed all the congregation (55). 
Moses blessed them (Exod. 39 : 43). 
blessed the children of Israel 


Moses... (Deut. 38 : 1), 
David... blessed ae le in the name of the Lord (2 Sam. 6 : 18). 
The king... blessed all the congregation (1 Kings 8 : 14). 


il. The Lord Praised : 


Blessed be the Lord, that hath given rest (56). 


Praising and thanking the Lord (2 Chron. 5: os, 

They... worshiped, and gave thanks unto the (2 Chron, 7 : 8). 
Whoso offereth . . . thanksgiving glorifieth me (Psa. 50 : 23). 

It is good to sing praises; ... praise is comely ( 147 : 1). 

1. “Solomon had made an end of praying.” (1) The great occa- 
sion; (2) The — petitioner ; (3) The heartfelt prayer. 

2. ‘*He stood. and blessed all the bay wee ih (1) Solomon’s 
attitude ; (2) Solomon’s auditors; (3) Solomon’s utterance, 

8. ‘There hath not failed one word of all his good promises,’’ (1) 
God’s promises ; (2) God’s fidelity.—(1) No failure ; (2) Complete 
fulfilment. 

II, PRAYER. 
I. For God’s Presence: 

Let him not leave us, nor forsake us (57). 

I will not leave thee, until I have done that (Gen. 28 : 15). 
He will not fail thee, nor forsake thee (Deut. 31 : 6). 95) 


Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken (Psa. 37 : 25). 
Himself hath said, I will in no wise fail thee (Heb, 18 : 5). 


i. For God’s Help: 


That he maintain the cause of his servant (59). 
Hear thou in heaven, ... and maintain their cause (1 mn” 8 : 45). 
Maintain their cause ; and forgive thy people (2 Chron. 6 : 89). 
Thou hast maintained my right and my cause (Psa. 9 : 4). 
The Lord will maintain the cause of the afflicted (Psa. 140 : 12), 


lil. For God’s Glory: 
oe all the peoples... may know that the Lord, he ie God 


That all... may know the hand of the Lord (Josh. 4 ; 24), 

That all... may know that there is a God in Israel (1 Sam. 17 : 46). 
That all... may know thy name, to fear thee (1 Kings 8 : 43). 
That he might make his mighty power to be known Psa. 106 : 8). 

1, “The Lord our God be with us, as he was with our fathers.”’. (1) 
Experience as a basis for prayer; (2) Prayer as an outcome of 
experience.—(1) God and our fathers; (2) and ourselves. 

2. ‘That he may incline our hearts unto him.’’. (1) The heart’s 
natural inclination; (2) The heart’s spiritual inclination.—(1) 

. Human hearts ; (2) Divine helps. 

8, ‘‘ He is God; there is none else.” (1) The personal God; (2) The 

gracious God ; (3) The only God. 


III. OFFERINGS, 
I. Perfect Hearts: 


Let your heart therefore be perfect with the Lord (61). 
Walk before me, and be thou perfect (Gen. 17 : 1). 
He walked... in uprightness of heart with thee (1 Kibgs 8 : 6), 
His heart was not perfeet, ..+ as was the heart of David (1 Kings 


11 :.4). 
be hear of Asa was perfect with the Lord all his days (1 Kings 


Il. Godly Lives: 


Walk in his statutes, . .. keep his commandments (61). 
Enoch walked with God (Gen. 5 : 24). 
My statutes shall ye keep, to walk therein (Lev. 18 : 4). 
Keep the commandments, . . . to walk in his ways (Deut. 8 : 6). 
I will... cause you to walk in my statutes (Ezek. 86 ;27). > Y 


Ul. Costly Sacrifices: 


He offered wnto the Lord, two and twenty thousand ozen (63), 
The firstborn of thy sons shalt thou give unto me (Exod. 22 : 29). 
He shall offer it without blemish (Lev. 3 : 1). 
Neither will I offer burnt offerings... which cost me nothing (2 Sam. 


24 ; 24). 
With precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish (1 Pet. 1 : 19). 


1. ‘‘ Let your heart therefore be perfect with the Lord our God.”’ 
Heart culture : (1) Its necessity; (2) Its standard ; (8) Its helps. 
2. ‘“‘As at this day.” (1) Present devotion recognized ; (2) Con- 
tinnous devotion ome. 
8. “‘So the king... dedicated the house of the Lord.’ (1) The 
vers; (2) The giving; QO The pene (1) To whom? 
2) By whom? (3 How? (4) Why 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


Location (1 Chron. 21 : 28-30 ; 22:1; 2 Chron. 3:1). 

Proposed by David (2 Sam. 7 : 2; 1 Chron. 22: 7). 

Prepared for by David (1 Chron. 22 : 3-5, 14 ; 29 : 8-5). 

Built by Solomon (2 Sam. 7 : 12, 18 ; 1 Chron. 22 : 6, 7, 11). 
Work in progress (1 Kings 5 : 13-18 ; 2 Chron. 8: 2, 3). 

A noiseless work (1 Kings 6 : 7). 

Uses (2 Chron. 5:1; 7:12; Isa. 56:7). 

Honored (1 Kings 6 : 12, 18; 8:10; 2 Chron. 7: 8). 
Symbolism (John 2 : 19-21 ; 1 Cor. 3:16 ; 6:19; Eph. 2; 20-22), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The “judgment of Solomon” 
(1 Kings 3: 16-28) seems to have immediately followed the last 
lesson, and is narrated as an evidence that God had given 
him wisdom. Chapter 4 gives details respecting the/king- 
dom, its greatness and resources, closing with a sketch of the 
wisdom of Solomon. The compact between Hiram, king of 
Tyre, and Solomon, is narrated, together with the prepara- 
tions for building the temple (chap. 5), followed in chapter 6 
by a description of the actual construction of the edifice. By 
anticipation the building of Solomon’s own houses is next 
described (1 Kings 7: 1-12), A cunning artificer in brass, 
named Hiram also, came from Tyre (comp. 2 Chron. 2 : 14), 
and prepared all the brazen ornaments and brazen and golden 
utensils of the temple, all of which are fully described (1 Kings 
7: 18-51). 

The entire eighth chapter is devoted to the incidents in 
connection with the dedication of the temple. The lesson is 
an account of the closing solemnities, The leading men 
assemble; the ark is brought to its final resting-place; the 
glory of the Lord fills the house (vs. 1-11). Solomon speaks 
to the people, formally blessing them (vs. 12-21); he then 
offers a remarkable prayer, full of adoration, supplication, 
and humble devotion, recorded in verses 23-53. 

Puace.—Mount Moriah in Jerusalem, “before the altar 
of the Lord,” at the east front of the sanctuary. The king 





——__* 
stood on a scaffold elevated above the court where the assem, 
bly of the people were (2 Chron. 6 : 13). 
Tre.—In the twelfth year of Solomon’s reign 
or 1006 according to others), the seventh month. 
Perrsons,—Solomon and the great congregation. 
Incrpents.—The king rises from prayer; he blesses the 
people; they offer numerous sacrifices, thus dedicating 1), 
house of the Lord, 
PARALLEL Passace.—2 Chronicles 7 : 1, 4-6. 


(B.0, 1004 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


The temple which David desired to build, and for which 
he made large preparations, was built by Solomon, and Was 
regarded by him as the chief enterprise of his reign. David 
was forbidden by the Lord to build a house to his name, 
because he had been a man of war, and had shed blooj 
(1 Chron, 28: 3). The Mosaic tabernacle, which was so con. 
structed that it could be taken apart and removed from place 
to place, was suggestive of a period of migration and of dis. 
turbance. When Israel was firmly established in their own 
land, and had reached a state of settled repose, it was fitting 
that the movable tabernable should be replaced by a more 
solid structure, The various wars and conflicts in which 
David was obliged to engage with surrounding nations showed 
that the period of tranquillity was not yet reached. The vic. 
tories gained by David contributed, however, to put the king. 


dom of Israel upon a solid basis, and prepared the way for 


the undisturbed and peaceful reign of his successor. The 
time had now come for building the temple. It was accord. 
ingly erected by Solomon, and the people were assembled at 
the time of the annual feast of tabernacles for its dedica. 
tion (v. 2). 

Verse 54.—And it was so, that when Solomon had made an 
end of praying all this. prayer and supplication wnto Jehovah: 
As soon as the ark of the covenant. had been deposited by the 
priests in the most holy place, the glory of the Lord visibly 
took possession of the building, and the brilliancy of the 
cloud betokening the divine majesty was such that the priests 
could not stand to minister (vs. 10,11). The temple thus 
became, in a very real sense, the dwelling-place of God. It 
was, the house of God, not merely as our churches are, whither 
his people go to worship, where they meet with him, and 
where he manifests his presence, in a spiritual manner, to 
devout and believing souls, There was a literal and super- 
natural presence of God in the temple at. its dedication which 
powerfully impressed the senses of all who beheld it. In 
Solomon’s long and earnest prayer he pleads that the infinite 
God who had condescended to make this house his abode 
would hear and answer the prayers which should thereafter 
be offered in this place, or directed toward it by his people 
Israel in any emergency in which they might be found, or 
by those of any other nation who were attracted by God's 
great name, The prayer was offered by the king, who, as 
the head and representative of the people, had built the 
house, and now solemnly dedicated it tothe Lord. This was 
no part of the ritual, which consisted entirely of sacrifice and 
other symbolic services which were performed exclusively by 
the priests, Such spiritual exercises as prayer might accom- 
pany the ritual (Luke 1: 10), but were not constituent parts 
of it, The symbolic worship in part represented and in part 
was calculated to awaken true devotion; but the symbolic 
and the devotional were kept distinct. “Prayer” isa wider 
term than “supplication.” All supplication to God is prayer; 
but prayer does not consist exclusively of supplication, but 
embraces, beside, other exercises of the soul in intercourse 
with God, such as adoration, confession of sin, thankful ac- 
knowledgment of mercies, 

He arose from before the altar of Jehovah: It was at his altar 
that God promised to come to his people and blessthem. As 
the people were only admitted to the court, and not to either of 
the apartments of the temple proper, it was at the altar of burnt 
offering in the court that they met with God, and paid him their 
homage. It was here, therefore, that Solomon presented his 
prayer, just as Joab, suing for his life and claiming Divine 
protection, laid hold of the horns of the altar (1 Kings 2: 28). 
Solomon was before—that is, in front of—the altar, facing, no 
doubt, toward the altar and toward the temple, while he was 
addressing the Most High, then subsequently turning toward 
the people when in the next verse he directed his words to 
them (comp. v. 14).—From kneeling on his knees: It might 
have been supposed from verse 22 that Solomon prayed in a 
standing posture; but it is plain from the statement here that 
he was kneeling, though it had not been before mentioned. 
— With his hands spread forth toward heaven: The gesture of a 
suppliant. Heaven is the dwelling-place of God in his 
exaltation and glory as the God of the universe, as the temple 
was the dwelling-place of his condescension in the midst of 
his people. 

Verse 55.—And he stood: Rising from his reverential pros- 
tration before the Infinite Majesty, to whom he has been 
offering supplication, he stands erect before the people.— And 
blessed all the congregation of Israel: A formal benediction was 
prescribed for the priests to be pronounced in the name of 
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~ God upon the people (Num. 6: 23-27). Solomon here does 
pot in any respect trench upon sacerdotal functions, when he 
invokes God’s blessing upon the vast multitude there assem- 
bled.— With a loud voice: So.as to be heard by all the people, 
that they might unite with him in beseeching God’s blessing. 
Verse 56.—He begins with a grateful acknowledgment of 
the benefits which God had conferred upon them in the past. 
— Blessed be Jehovah: When God blesses men, he bestows his 
gifts upon them. When they bless God, they thank and 
praise him for what he has done.—That hath given rest unto 
his people Israel: He has at length given them peaceable and 
undisturbed possession of the land of Canaan. He introduced 
them into it, and divided it among them by Joshua. But 
there still remained unsubdued Canaanites as thorns in their 
sides; they were subjected to spoliation and oppression by 
Philistines and others. But now all this is over. All their 
enemies have been subdued before them, and they have 
reached a state of peaceful repose.—According to all that he 
promised (Deut. 12: 9, 10): God had promised that he would 
give them the land in peaceable possession, He had made 
this promise to the patriarchs, and had repeated it to suc- 
cessive generations of their descendants, and now it had been 
accomplished.— Which he promised by the hand of Moses his 
servant: This is an explicit recognition of the fact that 
promises to this effect were given through the instrumentality 
of Moses. The allusion is, beyond question, to promises 
contained in the books that bear the name of Moses. 
Verse 57.—This retrospect of God’s favor to Israel in the 
past, and his punctilious fidelity to all his engagements, sug- 
, gests the petition, “Jehovah our God be with us, as he was 
with our fathers.”—Let him not leave us, nor forsake us: We 
can part with all beside rather than be abandoned by him. 
Verse 58.— And to keep his commandments, and his statutes, 
and his judgments: These are substantially equivalent terms, 
that are not intended to be discriminated from one another. 
The accumulation renders the language more emphatic and 
expressive. Everything that God has enjoined lays its claim 
upon us. These same words are repeatedly combined together 
*in the Mosaic law, to which reference is here made (Deut. 4: 
"1,2; 5:1; 6:1, 2), as appears from the expression immedi- 
ately added, “ which he commanded our fathers.” In asking 
‘that God would not forsake them nor suffer them to forsake 
him, he has summed up everything that is essential to the 
“promotion of their highest welfare both as individuals and as 
a people. 
' Verse 59.—To this welfare he further prays that the 
‘témple that day dedicated might in all time°to come con- 
tribute, The splendor of the structure, and the wealth that 
had been lavished upon it, were in themselves of small 
‘account. And the divinely ordained ritual might continue 
to be observed there with punetilious. regularity, without, 
after all, accomplishing the end for which the building had 
been erected. The great thing which he desires is that this 
temple might be a center and source of spiritual power, 
through the indwelling of the Most High, and his. sending 
forth his efficacious aid to those who pray before him in this 
place, or direct their prayers toward it. This had been the 
burden of Solomon’s prayer, recorded in this chapter; and 
to this he now recurs, once more entreating that this prayer 
may be heard and granted. 
_ And let these my words, wherewith I have made supplication 
before Jehovah, be nigh unto Jehovah our God day and night: 
That is, may they be kept in perpetual remembrance by 
him, graciously doing, not once or twice, but ever and ever- 
more, in never-ending repetition, what I have now besought 
him to do.—That he maintain the cause of his servant, and the 
cause of his people Israel: Upholding, protecting, and defend- 
ing both the king and the people, guarding their true 
interests, and delivering them from all dangers and enemies, 
chief among which were their own sinful hearts and evil 
inclinations. The Lord was not, and Solomon does not ask 
him to be, as his covenant relation with Israel has some- 
times been grossly misrepresented, the patron and defender 
of his people, right or wrong. He recognizes throughout 
that God would inevitably chastise them for their sins. It 
is only for a penitent and obedient people that he asks for 
God’s forgiveness and his gracious blessing.—As every day 
shall require: Daily blessings for daily needs, or, as it is most 
expressively put in the Hebrew, “the thing of a day in its 
day.” The blessing, to be most helpful, should be timely,— 
to-day what is needed for to-day, and to-morrow what is 
needed then. 
Verse 60.—Such divine and efficacious aid must attract 
the whole needy and suffering race of man, Its bestowment 
upon God’s people will direct the gaze of all men to him as 
the only real Helper in distress,—the One in whom alone is 
found the true cure of every human ill. It is thus that true 
religion is to be diffused among the nations,—by the exhibi- 
tion of its power in them that profess and possess it. And 
hence Solomon entreats the Lord to grant his delivering aid 
to Israel in this house, not for Israel’s sake alone, but for the 
whole world as well, and that God himself may be known 
and worshiped everywhere.— That ail the peoples of the earth 
may know that Jehovah, he is God: Throughout the Old 


people, saints and prophets anticipate the time when Israel’s 
God shall be recognized as the God of the whole earth. 
And in the New Testament our Lord’s parting command 
to his followers was, “Go, ... and teach all nations.”— 
There is none else: There is no other being possessed of the 
same perfections, or worthy of like homage. The gods of the 
nations are impotent and helpless, They cannot hear prayer; 
they cannot send deliverance. The gods of the great nations 
—Egypt, Babylon, Greece, and Rome—come under the same 
condemnation as those of wild and barbarous tribes, Israel 
was not distinguished for learning, or philosophy, or art, or 
extended empire; but here they are unrivaled. They had 
the true knowledge of God, for which we look in vain in any 
other nation of mankind, however superior to them in other 
respects, The Jehovah of Israel is the one only true God. 
How did this nation attain to this knowledge, which was 
nowhere else possessed? The Scriptures declare that it was 
because God revealed himself to them. And what other 
solution is there of this undeniable fact? 
Verse 61.—Solomon’s last word to the people is one of 
admonition.—Let your heart, therefore, be perfect with Jehovah 
our God: Cleave sincerely and with undivided attachment to 
him. A half-hearted service he will not accept. Nor will 
he consent to share your worship with other gods. 
Verse 62/—And the king, and» all Israel with him, offered 
sacrifice before Jehovah: This does not mean that either the 
king or people usurped priestly functions, and presented the 
sacrifice upon the altar. The man who brings the sacrifice is 
said to offer it, and the priest who officiates in the service is also 
said to offer it. Solomon certainly did not offer with his own 
hand all the sacrifices imputed to him in the next verse. 
Verse 63.—Sacrifice of peace offerings: This class of sacri- 
fices was significant of communion with God. Its principal 
feature, in distinction from other offerings, lay in the disposal 
of the flesh. After certain specified portions were burned 
upon the altar, and his legal perquisite was given to the 
priest, the rest of the flesh of the sacrifice was given back to 
the offerer for the purpose of a sacred meal, and was eaten 
before the Lord, as an act of communion with him.— Two and 
twenty thousand oxen, and a hundred and twenty thousand sheep | 
Cavils have been raised with regard to these numbers, as 
though they were incredible; and computations have been 
made to show that it was physically impossible to offer so 
many within the seven days of the feast, or even the fourteen 
days to which it was prolonged on the present occasion, in reply 
to which itis sufficient to refer to the fact recorded by Josephus, 
that two hundred and fifty thousand lambs, by actual count, 
were slain at one Passover, between the ninth and eleventh 
hours of the day.—So the king and all the children of Israe: 
dedicated the house of Jehovah: This was the most glorious 
moment of Solomon’s life, when he stood by this superb struc- 
ture, reared to the worship. of Jehovah, and the Lord 
accepted the offering by visibly entering into it in a blaze of 
splendor which the eye could not endure. 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The tabernacle of the wilderness had apparently been set 
up, first, after the tribes had crossed the Jordan at Gilgal, on 
the slope between that stream and the hills of the western 
side. How long it stood in the circle of huge stones, which 
the word “Gilgal” seems to indicate, is not told; but after 
the conquest of Central Palestine it was transferred to Shiloh, 
where a leveled space on the low hill, with rough walls 
stretching hither and thither, seems to mark the site where it 
rose on stone supports, half temple and half tent. In Samuel’s 
day, however, the fierce inroads of the Philistines from the 
rich plain on the sea-coast seem to have culminated in the 
burning of Shiloh and its consequent destruction as the sanc- 
tuary of the nation. Already in the days of Jeremiah, six 
hundred years before Christ, it had long lain waste (Jer. 7: 
12, 14); and so completely did it in the end pass out of notice 
that its very locality was unknown till discovered by Dr. 
Edward Robinson, of New York, under the name of Seilun. 
There is now a wretched hamlet of mud and stone huts on 


the low hill, but no other relic of its ancient population, 
except a number of rock tombs in a short side valley leading 
to the spring of the neighborhood. Yet few spots might be 
more fertile, if there were men to till it. 

The venerable tabernacle was, fortunately, saved from the 
wreck of Shiloh, having, no doubt, been removed before the 
sacking and burning of the place. It next appears at Nob, 
then on the hill of Gibeon, a few miles north of Jerusalem ; 


been no other national sanctuary until David raised a new 





Testament, when the true religion was limited to a single 


the slope, and a wilderness of ruined walls over the crest of 


and thither, as we have seen, Solomon went, with the state so 
dear to him, to offer sacrifice on the old brazen altar of 
Bezaleel, before the worn but sacred tent. Hitherto there had 


holy tent in Jerusalem, popular opinion preventing his build- 
ing a temple like those of the heathen communities round, 
There had been, however, from the earliest times, a custom of 
offering sacrifices, or, at least, of worshiping, on a great many 


those simple ages as nearer the heavens, and thus nearer the 
divine Being. To this day, indeed, this immemorial usage 
prevails in Palestine, the very name given to the low domed 
building which crowns some height in almost every landscape 
being virtually the same as that used for similar structures 
even before the Hebrew invasion. To-day such aspot is called 
a mukam. A similar one, without a building, is called a 
makim by Jacob. From their position on hill-tops these 
primitive sanctuaries were naturally called “high places,” 
but it did not suit the policy of Solomon to leave them to 
their old reign. Tocentralize national worship at Jerusalem 
would make his capital illustrious, would bring wealth’ to it, 
would add to his own glory, and would give him the control 
of the priesthood. In Providence it served higher ends; but 
his ideas, we may be sure, were more worldly than spiritual. 
Having resolved, therefore, to build a permanent temple, 
the king raised vast levies of workmen from the tribes by the 
odious system of forced laboy. A treaty with Hiram of Tyre 
secured him a supply of cedar from Lebanon, which was cut 
by great gangs of Hebrews sent thither, then dragged to the 
coast, tied into rafts, floated to Joppa, and finally, at huge 
expense of toil and misery, dragged up the hills to Jerusalem, 
twenty-five hundred feet above thesea. Quarries were opened 
under the wall of the city on the north side, the stone there 
being admirably adapted for the new sanctuary. Years of 
labor hollowed out vast recesses beneath the city,—so vast 
that it seemed to me, as I groped my way through them by 
the light of a candle, as if the whole town were honeycombed. 
There in darkness, except for their lamps, the poor slaves 
cut out the vast stones needed for the temple; others, in due 
time, dragging them on sledges to designated points. Tyrian 
builders and architects supplied the skill and knowledge 
wanting to the Hebrews, and at last the temple stood com- 
plete,—a building very small in comparison with a modern 
cathedral; for it was only about ninety feet long, thirty feet 
broad, and forty-five feet high, though it stood in a wide space 
of nearly thirty-five acres, in shape like the page of an ordi- 
nary book, if one trimmed the edges rather badly, so as to 
spoil their straight line. gon 

The dedication was a wonderful scene. Thousands of oxen 
and sheep burned in the altar. The great ones of Israel, 
with the king at their head, and the full body of the priests 
and Levites, lent splendor to the occasion, while the myriads 
of worshipers gave it deep solemnity. It is striking to notice 
that Solomon seems to have acted as priest as well as king, 
superseding the high-priest himself both in sacrificing and in 
giving the benediction to the people. The acceptance by God 
of the sanctuary thus consecrated to Him is one of the most 
striking incidents recorded in the Old Testament. Curiously 
enough, there is asikh temple in the Punjaub in which one 
sees a great brass plate dating about twenty years back, on 
which, with the attestation of high dignitaries, it is recorded 
that when, at that time, the affairs of the nation were very 
low, and special prayer had been made in the temple, the 
splendor of God suddenly filled the house with unbearable 
brightness, Very striking, is it not? But then God accepts 
in every nation those who truly seek him. 

The prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the temple is 
an exquisite composition,—lowly, yet lofty; high in its con- 
ception of human duty and of Divine mercy; perfect in ex- 
pression. That such a man should have been marked by 
other traits recorded of him is a strange proof of the mingling 
of evil with good in the best of us. 

Talbothurst, Bowmemouth, England. 





THE KING “BLESSING” HIS PEOPLE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The great ceremonial of dedicating the temple was three- 
fold’ The first stage was setting the ark in its place, which 
was the essence of the whole thing. God’s presence was the 
true dedication, and that was manifested by the bright cloud 
that filled the sanctuary as soon as the ark was placed there. 
The second stage was the lofty and spiritual prayer, saturated 
with the language and tone of Deuteronomy, and breathing 
the purest conceptions of the character and nature of God, 
and all aglow with trust in him. Then follows, thirdly, this 
“Blessing of the Congregation.” The prayer had been 
uttered by the kneeling king. Now he stands up, and, with 
ringing tones that reach to the outskirts of the crowd, he 
gathers up the spirit of his prayer in two petitions, preceded 
by praise for national blessings, and followed by exhortation 
to national obedience. A huge sacrifice of unexampled tmag- 
nitude closes the whole. 

1. Note the thankful retrospect of the nation’s past 
(v. 56). Solomon “blessed the congregation” when, in their 
name, he lifted up his voice to bless the Lord,—prayed 
that God would incline their hearts to keep his law, and 
wotld maintain their cause, and exhorted them to keep 
their hearts perfect with him. We bless each other when 
we ask God to bless, and when we draw each other nearer 
him. Standing there in the new temple, with a united 
nation gathered before him, the cloud filling the house, 
and peace resting on all his land to its farthest border, the 
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and sums up the whole history in one sentence. The end 
has vindicated the methods, There had been many a dark 
time, when enemies had oppressed, and many a hard-fought 
field had been stained with Israel’s blood; but all had tended 
to this calm hour, when Israel’s multitudes were gathered in 
worship, and their unguarded homes were safe. There had 
been many heroes in the long line. “Time would fail” him 
“to tell of Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah; of David and 
Samuel: ... who... turned to flight armies of aliens.” One 
name alone is worthy to be named,—the name of the true 
Deliverer and Monarch. It isthe Lord who “hath given rest 
unto his people.” We look on the past most wisely when we see 


in it all the working of one mighty hand, and pass beyond the‘ 


great names of history or the dear ones which have made the 
light of our homes, te the ever-living God, who works 
through changing instruments; and “the help that is done 
on earth, he doeth it himself.” We read the past most truly 
when we see in all its vicissitudes God’s unchanging faithful- 
ness, and recognize that the foes and sorrows which often 
pressed sore upon us were no breach of his faithful promises, 
but either his loving chastisement for our faithlessness, or his 
loving discipline meant to perfect our characters, We read 
the past best from the vantage-ground of the temple. From 
its height we understand the lay of the land. Communion 
with God explains much which is else inexplicable. Solo- 
mon’s judgment of Israel’s checkered history will be our 
judgment of ours when we stand in the higher courts of the 
heavenly home, and look from that height upon all the way 
by which the Lord our God hath led us. In the meantime, 
it is often a trial for faith to repeat these words; but the 
blessing that comes from believing them true is worth the 
effort to stifle our tears in order to say them. 

2. Note the prayer for obedient hearts (vs. 57, 58). The 
proper subject-matter of this petition is “that he may incline 
our hearts to walk in his ways,” and God’s presence is invoked 
as a means thereto. The deepest desire of a truly religious 
soul is for the felt nearnessof God. That goes before all other 
blessings, and contains them all. Nothing is so needful or 
so sweet as that. The presence of God is the absence of evil, 
both the evil of pain and of sin, as surely as the rising sun is 
the routing of night’s black hosts, “The best of all is, God 
is with us.’ The prayer again looks back to the past, and 
asks that the ancient experiences may be renewed, The gene- 
rations of those who trust in God are knit together, and the 
wonders of old time are capable of repetition to-day. Faith 
can say with deeper meaning than the Preacher, “That 
which hath been is that which shall be.” However varying 
may be the forms, the fact of a Divine presence and help 
according to need is invariable, and they that have gone be- 
fore have not exhausted the fountain, which will fill the 
vessel of the latest comer as it did that of the first. How 
beautifully the abiding God and the fleeting series of “our 
fathers” is contrasted! A moment of triumph, when some 
work, like that of building the temple, which has for ages 
been looked forward to, and in which the sacrifices and aspi- 
rations of a long line of dead toilers are built in, brings 
strongly before all thoughtful men the continuity of a nation 
or a church, and the transiency of the individual members, 
It should suggest yet more strongly the abiding God, as well 
as the passing fathers. The mercy remains the same, while 
the receivers change. The sunshine and the tree are the 
game, though the leaves which glisten and grow in its light 
have but one summer to live. 

But Solomon desires that God may be with him and his 
people for one specific purpose. Is it to bring outward pros- 
perity, or to extend their territory, or to give them victory? 
As in his choice in his dream, so now, he asks, not for these 
things, but for an inward influence on heart and will, What 
he wants most for himself and them is moral conformity to 
God’s will. All will be right if that be right. The pfayer 
implies that, without God’s help, the heart will wander from 
the paths of duty. The weakness of human nature, and the 
consequent necessity for God’s grace in order to obedience, 
was as deeply felt by the devout men of the Old Testament 
as by apostles. It is felt by every man who has honestly tried 
to measure the sweep and inwardness of God’s law, and to 
realize it in life, We need go but a very short way on the 
road to discover that temptations to diverge lie so thick on 
either side, and that our feet grow weary so soon that we 
shall make but little progress without helps from above. 

The synonyms for the law are worthy of notice. Why are 
there so many of these in the Old Testament? For the same 
reason that there are so many for “money” in English,— 
because those who spoke the language thought so much about 
the thing, and delighted in itso much. As commandments, 
it was solemnly imposed by rightful authority, and obedience 
was Obligatory. The word rendered “statutes” means some- 
thing engraved, or written, and recalls the tables inscribed 
by God's finger. “Judgments” are the Divine decisions or 
sentences as.to what is right, and therefore the infallible clew 
to the else bewildering labyrinth. To obey these command- 
ments, read that solemn writing, and accept these decisions 
as our guides, is man’s perfection and blessedners; and for 
that God’s felt presence is indispensable. 

_ & Note the prayer for God’s defense (vs, 59, 60). The 





proper subject-matter of this petition is that God would 


maintain the cause of king and nation; and it is preceded by 
a petition that, to that end, the long former prayer may be 
answered, and is followed by the desire that thereby the 
knowledge of God may fill the earth. The prayer for out- 
ward blessings comes after the prayer for inward heart- 
obedience, Is not that the right order? Our prayers need 
to be prayed for, and a true desire is not contented with one 
utterance, To ask that what we have asked may be given, 
is no vain repetition, nor a sign of weak faith, or undue 
anxiety. How bold the figure in asking that the prayer may 
lie before God day and night, like some suppliant at the foot 
of his throne! 

Observe that striking phrase rendered “as every day shall 
require,” but given literally in the margin of the Revised 
Version, “the thing of a day in hisday.” Faith does not ask 
for to-morrow’s blessings to-day, nor doubt that when to- 
morrow has become to-day, the blessings will be accurately 
shaped tothe needs, It trusts the variety of God’s stores, and 
is ready to wait till the exigency has risen before it expects 
him to open his hand, The variety, adaptation, and punc- 
tuality of the Divine gifts are all suggested by that energetic 
expression. We all sail with sealed orders, not to be opened 
till we get to a certain latitude. We must be content to be 
led one step at a time, and to have help served‘out to us in 
daily rations, as need and hunger require. “The matter of 
a day” will always come “in his day,” and it is vain either 
to sup sorrows with a long spoon, or to forecast the shape of 
God’s succors. ‘ 

Note the grand aim of God’s help of Israel,—the universal 
diffusion of his name among all the peoples of the earth, 
Solomon understood the divine vocation of Israel, and had 
risen above desiring: blessings only for his own or his subjects’ 
sake, Later ages fell from that elevation of feeling, and 
hugged their special privileges without a thought of the 
obligations they involved. God’s choice of Israel was not 
meant for the exclusion of the Gentiles, but as the means of 
transmitting the knowledge of God tothem. The one nation 
was chosen that God’s grace might fructify through them to 
all. The fire was gathered into a hearth, that the whole 
house might be warmed. But selfishness marred the Divine 
plan, and Israel became a non-conductor, and the privileges 
selfishly kept became corrupt; like the miser’s corn stored in 
his barns in famine, weevils. Christians need no more 
solemn lesson of what comes from selfishly hoarding spiritual 
blessings than the fate of that nation. God hath shined into 
our hearts, that we may give to others, sitting in the dark, the 
light which we possess; and if we fail to do’so, the light will 
darken within us. 

4. The blessing ends with one brief, all-comprehensive 
charge to the people, which seems based, by its “ therefore,” 
on the preceding thought of Jehovah as the only God, The 
only attitude corresponding to his sole and supreme Majesty 
is the entire devotion of the heart, which leads to thorough- 
going obedience to his commandments. The word rendered 
“perfect” literally means “entire” or “sound,” and here 
expresses the complete devotion of the whole nature. Solo- 
mon meant that it should be complete, in contradistinction 


to any sidelong glances to idolatry. The principle under-- 


lying that “therefore” is that, God being what he is, our 
only God and refuge, the only adequate hope and object of 
our nature, we should give our whole selves tohim. We, 
too, are tempted to bring him divided hearts, and to carry 
some of our love and trust as offerings at other shrines. 
But if there be one God, and none other but he, then toserve 
him with all our hearts and strength and mind is the dic- 
tate of common sense, and the only course which he can 
accept, or which can bring our else distracted natures peace 
and satisfaction, His voice to us is, My son, give me thy 
whole heart. Our answer to him should ever be that prayer, 
“Lord,... unite my heart to fear thy name.” A divided 
heart is misery. Partial trust is distrust. “ Love me all in 
all, or not at all” is the requirement of ell deep, human love; 
and shall God ask leas than men and women ask from and 
give to one another? 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 
FINISHED. OFFERED IN DEDICATION, ACCEPTED. 


The thousands of workmen swarming for seven and a half 
years were dismissed. The four thousand singers and mu- 
sicians clad in white had uttered the magnificent psalms and 
were silent. The things most sacredly associated with God 
in human history were brought and deposited in the temple, 
Then the greatest human king kneeled on his knees to the 
divine King of kings, and offered temple, self, and nation 
unto God. Will there be any response, or will this God be 
dumb as heathen shrines? Our God answers, There is 
assurance of his presence. How was such assurance of his 
presence obtained ? 

1. By consecration of somewhat to him. 

2. By reciting in prayer the eternal verities of God’s deal- 
ing with men and man’s relation to God (va, 22-58), 





——= 

8. By blessing the people (v. 55), not with empty 
but by ascribing to God the rest and peace the nation enjoyed 
under-covenanted mercies (v. 56). 

‘4, Asking inclination of heart to keep:all commandments, 
statutes, and judgments (v. 58). 

5. In order that a missionary influence shall go to all peo 
ple of the earth (v. 60). 

6. That the people’s hearts may be perfect with the Lord 
God. 

It is with these precedent conditions that the fire of accept, 
ance fell and the glory of the Lord a0 filled the place tha 
men could not stand. 

If men make certain mixtures that will develop sudden 
dynamic forces, they think it worth while to again try the 
same conditions for the same results. 

No other result could be as desirable as God’s answer of 
acceptance and with unendurable glory. Will not'the same 
precedent causes bring the same result? 

Oh that every ehurch and heart might find its antetype iy 
the dedicated temple ! 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When Solomon had made an end of praying, he arose . . . from 
kneeling on his knees with his hands spread forth toward heaven, 
And he stood, and blessed all the congregation of Israel (vs. 54, 
55). Kneeling on one’s knees before God is a good prepara- 
tion for standing on one’s feet before men. He who would 
be a blessing to his fellows, must seek a blessing for himself 
and for them from God. No man is capable of being in 
authority over men who is not ready to be under God’s 
authority, Solomon was very wise and very great; and he 
never proved his wisdom more clearly, or exhibited his 
greatness more impressively, than when he bowed himself as 
God’s servant in the presence of all the people, at the dedica- 
tion of the temple he had builded as a place of prayer for all 
the nations. He who would be wise and great must have a 
care not to neglect Solomon’s method, so far, of seeking and 
showing wisdom and greatness. 

Blessed be the Lord: .,. there hath not failed one word. of all 
his good promise, which he promised by the hand of Moses (v, 56), 
Solomon was as ready to thank God for what God had done, 
as to ask God.todo more, Here is where Solomon was wiser 
and greater than most men, There are few who do not, at 
one time or another, call on God to give help in time of 
trouble, or to supply that which is the heart’s longing for the 
hour. But there are a great many who never stop to think 
of the good things glready received from God, and of the 
goodness that supplied them, If, indeed, we will sit down 
and look over the record of God’s dealings with us in the 
past, we shall find that there hath not failed one word of all 
his good promise which he promised to us by the hands 
of the prophets and apostles of old; and that ought to fill 
our hearts with praise for the past, and with trust for the 
future. 

The Lord our God be with us: ... let him not leave us:... 
that he may incline our hearts .., to walk in all his ways (ys, 57, 
58). He who lives nearest to God is most conscious of his 
need of God, and most desirous of God’s continued help to 
him, When a child of God looks back over his past life, he 
sees not only the goodness of God to him all the way along, 
but also the peril he has been in, from the beginning, of turn- 
ing away from God and of going to ruin by his own choice, 
There is no more unwelcome thought to a true-hearted dis- 
ciple of Jesus than that of being left to himself in the time 
of temptation. When a man goes down on his knees before 
God, it is well for him to supplicate God’s forgiveness and 
sustaining grace; and when he rises from his knees, he ought 
to entreat God not to leave him now even with all the new 
strength he has gained, but to go with him continually, 
restraining him from self-ruin and inclining his heart to the 
right way in preference to the wrong one. 

That all the peoples of the earth may know that the Lord, he ts 
God (v. 60). He who loves God truly wants others to love 
him also. The missionary spirit is in the spirit of love 
love to God and love toward all whom God loves. It is cuss 
tomary té say that the old Jewish religion was a narrow reli- 
gion, taking no thought of any one beyond the bounds of a 
single people; and that it was not until the days of Christ 
that there was any plain announcement of God’s provisions 
of grace for all the world. But it was the God whom the 
Old Testament discloses, who “so loved the world, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life”? The promises to 
Abraham were expressly made in order that in his seed 
should all the heathens of the earth be blessed. The temple 
built by Solomon was for a house of prayer for all the nations; 
and the prayer of Solomon at its dedication included them 
in its petitions. He who truly loves God must have a long- 
ing for a blessing on all whom God loves, 
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. attention to the temple, and had not in any way vouchsafed to 
grant his presencé there, how would-the monarch have felt? 
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“TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The picture comes first. It was a gala day for all Israel. 
From all over the land the Israelites came up to the royal 
city to take part in the solemhnities of the dedication of the 
magnificent temple. (The teacher should not fail to read the 
two accounts in 1 Kings 8, and 2 Chron. 5:1 to 7:11.) Many 
thousands of people were gathered to witness the bearing of 
the ark of the covenant into the Most Holy Place, When 
the ark had been carried on the shoulders of the Levites, 
and they had again emerged from the Holy of Hollies, all the 
singers, four thousands in number, and the one hundred and 
twenty priests with their trumpets, made a joyful noise unto 
Jehovah. “And it came to pass, as the trumpeters and singers 
were as one, to make one sound to be heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord; and when they lifted up their voice with the 
trumpets and cymbals and instruments of music, and praised 
the Lord, saying, For he is good; for his mercy endureth for 
ever: that then the house was filled with a cloud, even the 
house of the Lord; so that the priests could not stand to 
minister by reason of the cloud: for the glory .of the Lord 
had filled the house of God” (2 Chron. 5 : 13, 14). 

Then said Solomon, standing in some prominent place 
before all the people, “The Lord hath said that he would 
dwell in thick darkness. But I have built a house of habita- 
tion for thee, and a place for thy dwelling for ever” (2 Chron, 
6:1). Now follows the wonderful prayer. In making this 
prayer, Solomon stood before the altar of sacrifice, in the 
presence of all the congregation of Israel, spreading forth his 
hands, and offering the petition. 

The dedication lasted for fourteen days, and after that the 
people were dismissed to their homes. Before this, however, 
God, in a twofold way, signified his readiness to accept the 
temple as an offering for his worship, first by filling the 
temple with a cloud betokening his presence, (as the cloud 
did that had rested on the tabernacle,) and, second, by sending 
fire from heaven to kindle the sacrifices that were made, as 
he had done at the tabernacle in the wilderness, 

Having made the text and its surroundings clear to the 
class, the teacher may with profit go on to consider the sub- 
ject of 

A Temple Blessed with God’s Presenee,—Suppose that, after all 
the preparations that the king had made, God had paid no 


Would not all have at once thought that the mere external 
structure was good for nothing without the Divine indwelling? 
A God without a temple might be of some use to Israel, but 
a temple without a God was of no use fhatever. The main 
thing in all that celebration was the presence and blessing of 
the Almighty. And soit still is. A church without the 
presence of God is an utterly vain thing; for it is nothing but 
brick and mortar, and has no power to bless the worshipers, 

But there is another application that we can make of this 
thought of a temple blessed with the presence of God. God 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands, but in human 
hearts, which are his temples in these days. Your heart 
and my heart are the abodes of the divine Being if we stand 
in right relation to him. Looking at the question in this 
light, we may well ask what it was that Solomon prayed for 
when he realized that God’s presence was to be granted to 
the temple that he had just built. 

1, He prayed for pardon (v. 30, 36). If ever the people 
sinned, and then turned again to God with confession upon 
their lips, he asked that they might be pardoned. Indeed, it 
was essential that if God’s presence was to bring any blessing, 
it should bring pardon with it, for he came to dwell among 
sinners, and the first thing that sinners need is pardon. So 
it we ask God to come and dwell in our hearts, the first thing 
that he will do is to pardon our past offenses. This he always 
does on the same conditions; namely, our confessing and 
forsaking them. 

2. But the king also prayed for guidance for Israel (v. 31, 
32). They needed to have the way of justice and truth made 
clear for them in all difficult places, So, too, we need to 
have our pathway marked out for us with great clearness. 
At times we are in doubt as to what is right, and what wrong. 
If God be with us we neéd only ask him, and he will surely 
guide us aright. The Holy Spirit in us will teach us the way 
in which we should walk, if we will only pay careful heed 
to his gentle voice. The reason so many young Christians go 
astray, is because they do not ask for wisdom, or, if they do 
ask, they do not listen carefully for an answer, or, if they hear 
the answer, they refuse to obey it. But, 

8. Solomon also asked for victory (v. 33, 34), Israel was 
in the midst of many foes, and the king knew full well that 
they would not be left in peace long. So he directs his 
petition to this need also. So long as God was with them, 
and they held fast to him, Solomon felt sure of the result. 
In this respect, too, the young disciple is like the Israelites. 
If God be in us, by the presence of the Holy Spirit, we need 
only look to him for strength in all of our temptations, and we 


against us” with any hope of success? It is only when we 
run unsent, or fight unassisted, that we come to bad ends. 
These three petitions of the king include all that the disciple 
really needs. See how comprehensive they are: 1, Pardon 
for the past; 2, Guidance for the present; 3, Victory for 
the future. This is all, but it includes all our wants through 
all our lives. 

Finally, Solomon dedicated the whole temple to God. No 
part was withheld. Is there not here a lesson for us? 
“Present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable, unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.” If we are for God 
at all, then we must be all for God. “ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.” Here many make a mistake, They let 
“Tobiah” have.a part of the temple to dwell in. If, however, 
the temple belong to God, Tobiah and all his stuff must be 
cast out, and the temple of the Lord must be given up wholly 
to hisservice. He alone, or not at all,—that is the rule. In 
senior classes, I should call attention to the fact that there 
was no mortgage on that temple. Solomon was a Jew, but 
he paid for the temple that he built. I$ has been reserved 
for us Gentiles to build churches, and then not pay for them, 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What did David desire to build for God? (If possible, the 
teacher should have some truthful illustration of the temple 
to explain the lesson.) 

The Temple.—In the fourth year after Solomon became 
king, he began the work his father had charged him to do, 
It was a time of peace, no war disturbed him, and in the 





beautiful springtime he began to build. What were some 
of the materials David had prepared? Great stones had 
been dug out of the quarries not far away, had been cut in 
the exact shape and size each to fit in its own place, all 
carved and polished; for no sound of a hammer or noise of 
any tool was to be heard in the building. Tons of gold had 
been melted and rolled into plates, and gold nails provided 
to fasten them on walls and beams and roof of fir or cedar 
wood ; for they were all lined or overlaid with pure gold, 
The place had long before been chosen. It was the same 
threshing-floor that David had bought to build an altar on; 
it was Mount Moriah, where Abraham was ready to offer up 
his son Isaac. Seven years and a half workmen were busy, 
Thirty thousand men had cut down trees in the forests of 
Lebanon, and there were seventy thousand men to bear heavy 
burdens, eighty thousand working in the mountains, and three 
thousand men who were overseers. 

The Temple Finished.—The busy years went by, the walls 
were raised, the Holy Place and the Most Holy Place with 
golden covered walls, “carved figures of cherubim and palm- 
trees and open flowers, within and without.” There were 
porches and courts, and, near by, rooms for the priests to live in. 

The Temple Dedicated,—For whom was the temple built? 
When it was finished, king and people rejoiced to give it to 
God. It was built as he had directed. The gold and the 
silver, the cedar and the glistening stones, were all the work 
of his hands. He had permitted Solomon and all the helpers 
to work for him, and they could truly say, as they looked at 
the beautiful finished house, “Of thine own have we given 
thee.” In the fall of the year like our October, after all the 
harvests, when fruits and grain had all been gathered, they 
had a time of feasting like our Thanksgiving time. That 
was the season when they came to dedicate the temple. Solo- 
mon called all who could, to come from every part of the 
land. There were four thousand singers dressed in white 
linen robes, carrying harps and cymbals, and one hundred 
priests with trumpets joined as they came with singing. The 
priests bore the gold ark upon their shoulders to place it in 
the temple in the Most Holy Place; then they left it, and stood 
before the altar. They sang, and others answered, singing of 
“the King of glory,” and then all the company joined in 
saying, “For he is good; for his mercy endureth for ever.” 
Suddenly a great shining cloud settled upon them, and they 
knew God accepted the temple as his own; “ for the glory of 
the Lord had filled the house of the Lord.” 

Solomon’s Prayer.—Solomon had built a great platform, or 
stand, covered with brass,—so large and high that all the 
people could see and hear him. On this he stood, then 
kneeled on his knees, and, with hands spread up to heaven, 
he prayed. He gave praise to God, and thanks that he had 
kept his covenant with his servant David. Then he prayed 
the Lord to hearken whenever his people called upon him. 
He asked for mercy and forgiveness, and then blessed the 
people, saying, “The Lord our God be with us, as he was 
with our fathers: let him not leave us, nor forsake us,” 
(This and the next verse might be memorized by the chil- 
dren; repeated a few times; each division of the class led in 
responses by an assistant teacher.) Solomon did not forget 
the strangers in other lands; he asked that God’s own people 
should send their light and truth abroad. He prayed that all 
the people of the earth might know that the Lord is God. 





shall not fail to receive it. “If God be for us; who can be 


Solomon’s Warning.—Three things the king charged the 
people. If you had ever seen a splendid king on’ a platform 


of brass, with music, priests, and crowds around him, and he 
had told you just three things to do, could you forget it? 
Why do you suppose the words were kept for us, unless 


they were for you and me? “Let your heart... be perfect 
(right) with the Lord, ... walk in his statutes, ... keep his 
commandments.” 

The Sacrifices—What a lowing and bleating must have 
been in the fields beyond! Twenty-two thousand oxen, one 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep, all ready to be offered, | 
—so many that the great altar could not hold them all, and 
more space was hallowed. 

God’s Acceptance.—As Solomon ceased praying, and the 
sacrifices lay upon the altar, a light came upon them all. On 
the altar it was flame; for “ fire came down from heaven, and 
consumed the burnt offering; ... and the glory of the Lord 
filled the house.” Do you wish you could have been there? 
Would you like to have given one golden lily to adorn the 
temple, or even one little gold nail for some corner? The 
gift in your mite-box, or your birthday offering,—even a 
penny for each year,—is just as acceptable, if you bring it 
with a perfect heart. The One who is greater than the 
temple says your heart may be his dwelling-place if you will 
welcome him and be his own loving child. He keeps his 
covenant now as truly as then, and can make your life as 
happy in his love as when all Israel gathered around the 
glorious temple and spent two weeks in feasting and gladness 
of heart, 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS, 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


Wir Faces Towarp a Hoty Spot,—Solomon beseeches 
an answer for all God’s people, whether of the seed of Israel 
or not, who shall pray towards this house. Thus Daniel, in 
the land of his captivity, opened his windows and prayed 
towards Jerusalem. A similar custom still exists among the 
Mohammedans, who always pray with their faces towards 
Mecca, their holy city, wherever they may be; and who are 
so scrupulous on this point that many of them always use 
a compass, that there may be no miscalculation of the exact 
position. In their mosks, the gibleh, or holy place, is always 
towards Mecca. The top of Hermon was the sacred center 
of the Pheenicians, and all the ruined Baal temples around 
it, of which there are many, face towards the mountain. A 
like idea has prevailed among Christian architects, whence 
all the churches in Western Europe face towards the East, 
as looking towards the site of our Lord’s resurrection. 

“ AnD SoLoMon OFFERED A SACRIFICE.”—The dedication 
of Solomon’s temple was marked by a sacrifice of 22,000 oxen 
and 120,000 sheep, peace offerings, on which the nation was 
feasted. How different the consecration of the heathen 
temple at Hawaii, mentioned by the biographer of Father 
Damien, which was dedicated by the sacrifice of the work- 
men who had been employed in its construction! The vast 
slaughter of animals at a great religious festival, where a 
whole nation was gathered together, was not uncommon 
among the ancients at Athens and elsewhere. It was prac- 
ticed also by the khalifs; and we read of 100,000 victims 
offered by the king of Tonquin, Yet we must not imagine 
that the temple, so sumptuously consecrated, was in itself a 
vast structure, The roofed portion, exactly double the dimen- 
sions of the tabernacle in every detail, was only 140 feet by 
70. It was the gorgeousness of the structure, the lavish pro- 
fusion of the precious metals on the roof and the interior, 
rather than its size, which made it the wonder of the age. 
In mere size it was far surpassed by the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, for instance. But worship was not limited to the 
central shrine. A-vast platform, paved with marble, sur- 
rounded the temple on three sides, north, south, and east, 
as may be seen now in the temenos, or open space round the 
temple of Qal‘at Suleimfn and many other ruined Roman 
temples in Syria. The brazen altar and the laver were not 
within, but in the open air outside, where Israel gathered on 
the sacred platform in their thousands. Only the priests and 
Levites entered into the shrine itself. It was in front of the 
great brazen altar of burnt sacrifice that King Solomon stood, 
and then turned and blessed the people crowded behind him. 

WHERE THE PLatrorM Stoop.—That platform, we have 
every reason to believe, is substantially the same as the area 
of the mosk of Omar, which covers the extent of Mount 
Moriah. Time after time, the temple and subsequent build- 
ings have been destroyed, and not one stone left upon another; 
but the demolition has not extended to the platform itself, 
nor to its substructures. The superstructures have been 
leveled, and their stones and rubbish thrown down the sides 
of the hill, till they have formed a slope to the valleys of the 
Kedron and of Hinnom, The only fragment of the hill itself 
which can beeen is the central peak, the rock, over which 
now rises the dome of the mosk. Here wasthe altar. Beneath 
is a system of vast cisterns, caves, and channels, partly natu- 
ral, partly artificial, with a shaft opening immediately under 





the altar, by which all the filth and refuse of the sacrifices was 
carried off, To form the platform, Solomon raised massive 
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substructures round the central rock, which stands out about 
sixteen fee: ubove the platform; while below this masonry 
a system of enormous cisterns was excavated, which, fed by a 
hidden aqueduct, supplied abundant store of water for the 
temple service.. These, though now empty, still remain, As 
we recede farther from the central peak, and the substruc- 
tures rapidly increase in depth, material has been economized 
by the use of massive pillars supporting arches, until, at the 
south face of the enclosing wall, there are several tiers of 
these one over another. We cannot say that all this was 
Solomon’s work. It may very probably have been enlarged 
and extended by Herod. But a great portion of it must be 
the original work. The platform is now 1,600 feet from 
north to south, by 1,000 feet from east to west, Against its 
sides lie the mass of rubbish from the former temples, to the 
depth, in one place, of 142 feet. 

_. Tue Great Srones or tHE WaLL.—The greater part of 
the east wall is built of enormous stones, one of them 38 feet 
long by 6 feethigh. “The foundation was of costly stones, even 
great stones; stones of ten cubits, and stones of eight cubits.” 
The wall has all the appearance of being a part of the very 
oldest work; and here, moreover, recent excavations have 
revealed to us the mason’s marks on the buried stones of the 
foundations, painted in red vermilion,and which arePheenician 
of the older type, and therefore certainly older than the Cap- 
tivity. The existence of these Pheenician letters, buried for 
nearly three thousand years, is an interesting illustration of 
the statement that Hiram, king of Tyre, supplied Solomon 
with cunning workmen to direct the execution of the build- 

ing. If the south wall were bared of the rubbish in which 
half its height is now buried, it would present an unbroken 
front of solid masonry 1,000 feet long and 150 feet high. No 
wonder that prophets and psalmists rejoiced in the walls and 
bulwarks of the temple, and that Galilean disciples gazed on 
it with awe. “Walk about Zion, and go round about her: 
“tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, consider 

ther palaces; that ye may tell it to the generation following” 
(Psa. 48 ; 13). 
The College, Durham, England. 
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TEMPLES TO DEDICATE. 
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“ YE ARE A TEMPLE OF GoD?” 








FITTING OFFERINGS TO GOD. 
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‘What hast thou that thou didst not receive?” 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“To thee this temple we devote.” 
“Behold the sure foundation stone.” 
“ The perfect world by Adam trod.” 
“God in his earthly temple lays.’ 

“ Glorious things of thee are spoken.” 
**T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“Zion stands with hills surrounded,” 
** Love divine, all love excelling.” 
“Take my life, and let it be.” 
“Jesus, I my cross have taken.” 

* Just as I am.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEAROE, 


In how many months was the temple built? (1 Kings 6: 1, 
37, 38.) How did the dimensions and proportions compare 
with those of the tabernacle? (Exod. 26 : 16-23; 1 Kings 6: 
2, 17, 20.) Why was the form of the cube preserved in the 
oracle, or most holy place? (Heb, 8:5.) Why was it entered 
only once a year? (Heb. 9: 7-12.) Give a general descrip- 
tion of the house and its garnishing (1 Kings 6; 2 Chron. 
3: 6-10). Why was it important to preserve all the essential 
details given in the pattern to Moses? (Rey. 21 : 16-22.) 
What temple is described in the Book of Ezekiel? 

What word did Solomon receive of the Lord while the first 
temple was in process of building? (1 Kings 6: 11-13.) De- 
scribe the bringing in of the ark (2 Chron. 5: 1-14). What 
are the first recorded words of Solomon on this occasion? 
What was his attitude in prayer? (2 Chron. 6 : 12, 18.) 
What considerations should determine our attitude in 
prayer? Does the attitude of the body affect the soul, or the 
attitude of the soul affect the body ? (Consider Luke 18: 13.) 
Give an analysis of Solomon’s prayer. In what service did 


| temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 


54, 55.) What is meant by blessing a congregation? Give 
all the benedictions found at the close of the Epistles. 
What relation is expressed by a benediction between the 
giver and the recipient thereof? (Heb.7:7.) Who received 
the greatest benediction ever spoken? (Luke 24 : 50, 51.) 
For what did Solomon, on this occasion, bless the Lord? 
(v.56.) In whatsense is the word “ blessed” here used? How 
often should we formally, as well as in heart, bless the Lord? 
(Matt. 14:19; Psa. 103:1,2.) What is the greatest bless- 
ing which God can give us? (vs.57, 58.) At what cost has 
he made it possible for him to bestow it? What effectual 
argument may we always plead for the prosperity of God’s 
people? (vs. 59, 60.) Does the world look for material or 
for spiritual power in God’s children? What is meant by 
the command, “Let your light so shine before men,” etc.? 
(v. 61.) Why was a great peace-offering peculiarly appro- 
priate in completing the dedicatory services of the temple? 
(vs. 62, 63; Lev. 7: 11-16.) At what sacred season did the 
dedication occur? (2 Chron. 5 : 3; 7:8, 9; Lev. 23: 34.) 
How is the thought of temple dedication expanded in the 
New Testament? (1 Cor. 3: 16,17; Eph. 2: 20-22.) 
Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The facts of this lesson bring out the exhibit of an earthly 
temple made the dwelling-place of the Most High God. The 
lesson-teachings are in illustration of the spirit of true and 
acceptable worship. Both the facts and the teachings of the 
lesson have their practical application to all, and at all times. 
Solomon had no thought of limiting God’s presence to the 
temple he had built at Jerusalem; but he did have a thought 
of localizing God’s presence there, as a help to the minds of 
those who would be worshipers. ‘‘ Behold, heaven and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how much less this 
house that I have builded,” was his ejaculation. Yet he 
added the suggestion that this was the place of which God 
had said, “ My name shall be there;” and he asked confi- 
dently that God would hear and answer those who prayed 
toward this place of his name. 

The God of Solomon is our God. “Thus saith the high 
and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy : 
I dwell in the high and holy place, with him also that is of 
a contrite and bumble spirit.” He who truly desires God’s 
presence in his heart shall have it there. “Know ye not,” 
says the apostle to every disciple of Jesus, “that ye are a 


All the reverence that Solomon had as he dedicated to the 
Lord the temple which he had builded, we ought to have as 
we recognize the dedication of ourselves as the temple of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The spirit of worship illustrated by Solomon’s words and 
acts at the temple dedication, ought to be manifested in all 
our words and acts in those spiritual temples which we are. 
Worship includes prayer, praise, and loving gifts. Prayer 
includes confession of sin, adoration, thanksgiving, supplica- 
tion, and intercession. All these are found in Solomon’s 
prayer; they ought to be found in our prayers. Praise 
includes a recognition of God’s goodness, and a rejoicing in 
it. ‘The giving of gifts ought to be in proportion to our 
means and to our gratitude. The widow’s mites were accepted 
of God in the later temple, because they were “all her 
living.” But in the first temple, an offering that was accepted 
of God included twenty thousand oxen and a hundred thou- 
sand sheep. It would have been contemptible on Solomon’s 
part to have offered two mites as his gift at the temple dedi- 
cation. And here is a thought for those who comfort them- 
selves with the story of the widow’s mites, when they ought 
to be put to the blush by comparing their gifts with those of 
Solomon, 


ADDED POINTS. 

It is one thing to make an end of “this prayer” that we 
are now praying; but it is a very different matter to make 
an end of all praying. Making an end of each prayet is a 
duty in its time and place; but making an end of praying is 
never a duty. 

Solomon was wise enough to speak out his words of bless- 
ing “with a loud voice.” If more persons were as wise as 
Solomon, they would be heard mere widely, speaking out 
their words of blessing to others. 

Our fathers’ God is our God. Even though we may have 
needs that our fathers did not know, we cannot ask more 
than that God should be to us, in the supply of our needs, 
that which he was to our fathers in the supply of their needs. 

Every day has its special needs. Yesterday’s strength was 
sufficient for yesterday; but it will not carry us through to- 
day. Solomon’s prayer was, as the margin of the Revised 
Version tells us, that God would give his children “the 
thing of a day in its day.” A greater than Solomon told us 
to pray similarly: “Give us this day our daily bread.” 

A “perfect” heart is a whole heart. Unless we have our 
whole heart in our work for God or for our fellows, we can- 
not do that work as it ought to be done. 





Solomon engage immediately upon closing his prayer? (vs. 





all the children of Israel dedicated the house of the Lonjy 
If you want to have a share in services of public Worship, by 
in your seat as a reverent worshiper; and even if they vil 
give you nothing else to do, the leader and you will condug 
that service of ‘worship together. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—— 


{Im view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publishe 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of hig 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times hay, 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its authy 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. Fron 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, anj 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, iy 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chap. 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor, 





HELPS TO BIBLE STUDY* 


A valuable help to the study of the Old Testament 

has been furnished by Professor O. S. Stearns, of Newton 

Theological Institution. Its title, Introduction to the 

Books of the Old Testament, would suggest a work of 

formidable dimensions and technical fulness. But a 

glance at.the volume shows that it is a compact, yet 

thorough, syllabus, adapted alike for use in the class 

room and for the private study of that growing body of 
intelligent Christians whw are really desirous of knowing 
more of the Bible. It was evidently grown out of the 
author’s labors as a teacher, and is all the better in con- 
sequence of this origin. It does not deal largely with 
the vexed questions of “higher criticism,” but refers to 
works that “ will open the way for each one to form an 
opinion for himself.” Indeed, the volume purposely 
omits all matters belonging to what is somewhat vaguely 
named “General Introduction,” and treats only of 
“Special Introduction.” The order of discussion fol- 
lows the divisions of the Hebrew Bible,—namely, the 
Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa,—but the 
Revised Version is accepted as the gerieral basis. The 
Prophets are subdivided, as usual, into earlier prophets 
and later prophets, and the latter again distinguished 
into “greater” and “lesser.” The Hagiographa are also 
separated into three divisions. 

Each of the thirty-nine books is discussed, not ‘accord- 
ing to the same outline, but with a view to bring out the 
peculiarities, the contents, and the difficulties. To each 
book there is appended a brief list of works bearing upon 
it and the questions raised by it, while a list of commen- 
taries and two tables of information respecting the minor 
prophets close the compact volume. Very few books on 
-this subject have appeared. Certainly none have been 
published in English so well adapted to meet the wants 
of real students of the Old Testament, familiar only with 
the English Scriptures. It is a hopeful sign that such 
a book has been prepared; for it indicates progress 
upward in the great movement for popular Bible study, 
—a movement that has so often been misdirected, and 
led to false views of revelation. The author feelingly 
alludes to “that good day coming when the Old Testa- 
ment becomes a literary and an historical study,” and 
his book is an admirable evidence of his hope. 

Another indication of the upward movement in popu- 
lar Bible study is the publication of a work designed to 
systematize and direct such study. Dr. Steele, of Wil- 
braham, has prepared his Outlines of Bible Study so as 
to cover a four years’ course in the English Bible. The 
book can greatly aid those engaged in private study, but 
is intended to be mainly used as a text-book, much room 
being left for the efforts of the teacher. 

The first and second years’ course of study covers the 
Old Testament, the history being divided at the end of 
the reign of Solomon. The third year is devoted to the 
life of Christ, and the fourth to the history of the propa- 
gation of the Gospels as narrated and illustrated in the 
Acts and Epistles with the Book of Revelation. A list 
of books of reference is pretixed to each of these four 
parts, and three maps are inserted. A few remarks are 
printed in full at salient points in the history, and some 
information belonging to “ Introduction ” is judiciously 
interspersed; but the book as a whole forms a series of 





well-arranged questions on the text of the Bible. The 
* Lg tao to the a Bee of the Old Testament. Professor 
8. Stearns. ore 2 ches, pp. 148. Boston: Silver, Bur- 


oO. 
dett, & Co. Price, $1 





The king offered the prayers and the sacrifices, and the 
people reverently worshiped with him. “So the king and 


Outlines of Bible Stud @. M. Steele. 6 inches, cloth, 
viii, 183. Soemen's Locdh, Galea and tambon, “g 
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. 
oid Testament chronology accepted is that of Usher; 
‘ip the gospel history, the order and dates are usually 

of Robinson. The chronology of the life of Paul 
conforms to the dates assigned by Schaff. The order of 
the Epistles is the usual one, except that Galatians is 
placed after 1 and 2 Corinthians (as many authorities 
daim). A second Roman imprisonment is accepted. 
The whole volume is judiciously constructed. It makes 
no pretension to original research or scientific method, 
peing just what it claims to be,—a work whose purpose 
is “to give a good general knowledge of the character 
and contents of the Scriptures, using only the Bible as 
gtext-book.” The general appearance of the volume is 
gitractive, and the use of it in academies and colleges 
gould do away with much of the prevalent ignorance of 
the English Bible. 





Some time ago hearty commendation was here given 
to one of the most interesting and valuable books of its 
kind, whether viewed from the musical standpoint, or 
from that of the artistic worth of its accompanying illus- 
trations. This was Alma Strettell’s Spanish and Italian 
Folk-Songs. Laura Alexandrine Smith’s Through 
Romany Song-Land, by its title, at once arouses expecta- 
tions that it may be similarly praiseworthy; and there- 
fore readers should be very plainly told that, though far 
more inclusive, it is utterly unworthy of mention beside 
Miss Strettell’s charming and instructive volume. It 
professes to give examples of gypsy music all over the 
world, and it contains, of course, some good matter; but 
the music is incorrectly printed, usually in « single 
score; no adequate indication is given of source or 
genuineness ; and internal evidence makes it reasonably 
certain that thin modern tunes are sometimes printed, 
without a word of explanation, amongst old gypsy airs. 
The author’s accompanying text shows neither critical 
insight nor literary skill, The publisher has given a 
beautiful typographical form to a very valueless per- 
formance. (74 inches, cloth, pp. xix, 227. London: 
David Stott; New York: Macmillan &Co. Price, $1.50.) 


More than a year ago there was here given, in noticing 
the first and second volumes, a full statement of the plan 
of Butler’s Bible Work: Old Testament, The third volume 


marked by the same excellences, and presenting the 
The Old Testament books 
treated in this volume are Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 1 and 
2 Samuel, together with parts of 1 Kings and of 1 and 2 
Chronicles, to the close of the reign of Solomon. The 
period of history covers the Old Testamenf Sunday- 
school lessons for 1889 and the last quarter of 1888. The 
maps, diagrams, and illustrations are quite numerous 
and accurate, the list of authors long and weighty, and 
the selections fully up to the standard of the previous 
volumes. For its purpose, it cannot be otherwise than 
useful. Tests applied to various passages by a careful 
student usually show, among the rich variety of selected 
comments, some plain statement on the precise point of 
interest which prompted the student’s inspection, The 
series thus faz takes a high place among works of this 
composite character. (1064 inches, cloth, illustrated, 
and with maps; pp. 635. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls. Price, $4.00.) 


The vein of humor hitherto opened by Joel Chandler 
Harris, in his Uncle Remus books, shows no sign of 
exhaustion. The merit of his latest book, Daddy Jake, 
the Runaway, and Other Stories, is substantially the same 
as that of any of its predecessors. The dialect and folk- 
love of the Georgia negro have found no better recorder 
and interpreter; and thisjuvenile, like Mr, Harris’s other 
books, is a real contribution to literature, and, in a very 
modest way, to the history of man. It could be wished, 
however, that the reader were better informed as to 
where the author’s chronicles and observations end, and 
where his imaginings begin. As to the genuineness and 
naturalness of the stories, it is worth noting that some 
little Southern boys of four years old find it easy to repeat 
this or that tale of Uncle Remus almost verbatim. 
(10383 inches, boards, illustrated, pp. iii, 145. New 
York: The Century Company. Price, $1.50.) 


A book both handsome and helpful is Zo Meet the Day, 
Through the Christian Year, by the Rev. A. K. H. Boyd, 
author of the well-known series of essays beginning with 
The Recreations of a Country Parson. Each day hasa 
full duodecimo page, with Bible text, original medita- 
tion, and selected hymn. The “Country Parson” was 
at first highly popular, and then ridiculed by many as a 


years, we have learned to know him as a gentle, yet 
earnest and spiritual, essayist and moralist, whose writ- 
ings, as a whole, are deserving of the favor they have 
received. The volume is handsomely printed, with red 
line borders, and is bound in blue cloth, red edges, with 
quiet red stamping; it will make a good and inexpensive 
holiday gift. (7$ <5 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 408. London 
and New York; Longmans, Green, &Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Company. 


Mr. Harry Stillwell Edwards, a writer of Georgia 
dialect stories for The Century and Harper’s Magazine, 
makes his first appearance, as the author of a book, in 
Two Runaways, and Other Stories, including nine of his 
tales, all of which have been printed before. The first 
—Two Runaways—is the best; in it and in some of the 
others Mr. Edwards shows 4 fair power of delineating 
Georgia characters, black and white; and, notwithstand- 
ing the present glut of dialect stories, he has sufficient 
freshness to be somewhat entertaining. His literary art, 
however, is much cruder than that of Cable, Harris, Miss 
Woolson, Miss Murfree, or even Johnston, and the vol- 
ume gives small promise of gain to American literature. 
It is vigorously illustrated by E. W. Kemble. (8X<5} 
inches, cloth, pp. vii, 246. New York: The Century 
Price, $1.50.) 


One of the pretty juveniles of the season is The Blue 
Fairy Book, edited by that indefatigable bookmaker, Mr. 
Andrew Lang, and nicely illustrated by two of England’s 
clever designers, Messrs, Jacomb Hood and H. J. Ford. 
Its retellings of stories old and new—from the Arabian 
Nights to the Scandinavian tales lately made familiar— 
are well done by many hands, and have more than 
ephemeral interest, as Mr. Lang is a specialist in folk- 
lore and fairy mythology, and has taken pains that his 
collaborators should go to original sources. (745+ 
inches, cloth, pp. viii, 890. London and New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co, Price, $2.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Those desiring to procure standard religious reading 
at a small outlay may well have their attention turned 
to the series of monthly volumes in course of publication 
by the old London firm of Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and 
Welsh, under the title of Zhe Ancient and Modern 
Library of Theological Literature. Though the books 
are 8X5} inches in size, of some three hundred pages 
each, well and accurately printed on tinted paper, uncut, 
and bound in neat green vellum cloth, they are sold in 
England at a shilling apiece; by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, at thirty-five cents, postpaid; or by James 
Pott & Co., New York, for twenty-seven cents, over their 
counters. Wise bookbuyers are well aware that the 
books of the “cheap” publishers are really among the 
most expensive on the market, though, to do them jus- 
tice, they have forced superior houses to issue standard 
books at low cost. Among the volumes thus far issued 
in this library (which chiefly, perhaps, addresses Epis- 
copalians, but is largely serviceable to others) are An- 
selm’s Cur Deus Homo, the Apostolic Fathers (Clement, 
Barnabas, Ignatius, Polycarp, the Shepherd of Hermas, 
The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, etc., in two vol- 
umes), Tertullian’s Ecclesiastical History, Justin Mar- 
tyr’s Apology, Augustine’s Confessions, the Imitation of 
Christ, the first and second prayer-books (separate) of 
Edward VI., Paley’s Hore Pauline, Wall’s History 
of Infant Baptism, Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, Ken’s prose 
works, The Whole Duty of Man, Andrewes’s Sermons 
on the Nativity, Herbert’s poems, Fletcher’s Christ’s 
Victory and Triumph, and Keble’s Christian Year. 


School-books of literature and about literature ccn- 
tinue to multiply; volumes of the first class proffering 
selections from standard writers, and those of the second 
presenting facts about authors, periods, and famous pro- 
ductions. Mr. Huntington Smith’s A Century of Ameri- 
can Literature (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) contains selections 
for the most part familiar and serviceable, from a hun- 
dred of our writers, beginning with Benjamin Franklin 
and ending with James Russell Lowell. The book will 
answer as a class-room companion to text-books on 
American literature, or, toa cértain extent, as a body of 
selections for school-boy orators. The title is precisely 
that of a book by Professor H. A. Beers, published in 
1876. If Mr. Smith knew this fact, he was hardly cour- 
teous; if not, he cannot be deemed familiar with the 





weak and verbose writer; but now, after nearly thirty 





easily accessible books on his chosen theme.——Two |. 
pleasant, informal, and companionable introductions to 
English literature are Mr. Donald G. Mitchell’s English 


Scribner’s Sons), and Henrietta Christian Wright’s 


Children’s Stories in English Literature, from Taliesin to 


Shakespeare (same publishers). Mr. Mitchell, in his 
cheery chapters, introduces children to the authors least 
known to them; that is, those who wrote before Shake- 
speare; and, by a ecincidence, Miss Wright does almost 
exactly the same thing. Both volumes, with a similar 
book published twenty years ago (Home Pictures from 


English Poets), may prove agreeable guides, for young 
or old, to great literary fields. Extracts from the authors 
themselves are, of course, in one sense, more desirable; 
but, after all, the earlier periods must to a certain extent 
be described before they can be studied——A fourth, 
and much inferior, new helper of this class is Mary E. 
Burt’s Literary Landmarks (Houghton, Mifflin, and Com- 
pany). The lists of suggested books, and other proffered 
aids, are neither symmetrical nor trustworthy, and the 
whimsical charts will be likely to lead the child to think 
literary history a sort of “diagramming” or cartographic 
puzzle. Teachers and parents should not be misled by 
the title of the book, 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


——— 


SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLE STUDY. 


One of the glorious signs of the times is the widespread 
awakening in the interest of Bible study. The Inter- 
national lessons have their place—and a large place it is 
—in our modern methods. But there are other things 
in the Bible, and other facts about the Bibie, that must 
be learned before the Book of books can be really known 
and loved, — 

Mr. William D. Murray, of the Crescent Avenue 
Church, Plainfield, New Jersey, writes interestingly of 
a& movement in the Young People’s Society, which he 
represents. He says: ; 
“The young people of our church are waking up to 
the need of more and better Bible study. They are begin- 
ning to see that the portion assigned for the Sunday-school 
lesson is not enough for a Christian for a whole week. 
They are realizing the need of supplementary study. To 
meet this need, we have adopted this plan: Our meeting 
is held every Friday night at eight o’clock, and lasts one 
hour. We divide it into two parts, each with its own 
leader, and each lasting half an hour. The first half- 
hour is devoted to Bible study, the topics for this quarter 
being those on the enclosed card. This part of the 
meeting is conducted by one of the older and more ex- 
perienced leaders, while the second half-hour, which is 
the prayer-meeting, is led by one of the younger ones. 
“Our plan, we think, is doing good, and has many 
advantages; among others, these: The Bible is being 
studied, and the young people are being fed on the Word 
of God, and thus are being prepared for better work and 
better study. The young people bring their own Bibles 
with them, and thus each is coming to have one copy of 
the Scriptures which is peculiarly his Bible, The prayer- 
meeting which follows the study is better, because it has 
more of God’s word, quoted from Bibles which are some- 
what familiar to those in attendance, So much 1s said 
in the first half-hour that it is easy to lead the second 
half; and thus an opportunity is given to train young 
Christians in leadership. And, finally, the combination 
of study of the Word and prayer to Him whose word it 
is, is doing much to open our eyes, so that we may be- 
hold wondrous things out of that Word which is quick 
and powerful.” 

The following is the printed schedule: 

SUBJECTS OF BIBLE StuDY 
By the Young People’s Society of the Crescent Avenue Church, 
every Friday, at 8 P. M., in Bethel Chapel, corner Fifth and 
Washington streets. All young people are invited, 

October 11.—Bible Study ; Suggestions, 

- October 18,—Christian work : What is it? Theworker: Who 
ishe? Why? 

October 25.—Promised results; Promised rewards, 

November 1,— 

November 8.—Titles of the Bible: (1) In common use; (2) 
In the Bible itself; (3) Figurative terms in the Bible, 

November 15.—The Canon of Scripture. 

November 22.—Divisions of the Bible: Into Old and New 
Testament; Relations of one to the other; Divisions of Old 
Testament; Divisions of New Testament. 

November 29.—Divisions of Bible into books: Chronological 
arrangement ; Divisions into chapters and verses ; Some familiar 
chapters. 

December 6.—The writers of the Bible: Names; Occupa- 
tions; How many? Nationality; Circumstances. : 

December 13.—Languages of the Bible: Style of writers; 
Subjects; Period covered; Unity of whole. 

December 20.—Bible readings on The Armor of God, 





Lands, Letters, and Kings, from Celt to Tudor (Charles 


December 27.—Review. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. 
regular edition this week for subseribers is 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 

subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
dng rateis $1.00 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each 4s- 
sue a @ year, or a uniform amount of space, 
| ly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
| such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advancg of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


A sudden change of weather will often 
bring on acough. The irritation which in- 
duces coughing is quickly subdued by Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, a simple and effective 
remedy for all throat troubles. Price, 25 
cents per box. 





For dyspepsia, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. Lorenzo Waite, Pittsfield, Mass., 
says: “From its use for a period of about 
eight weeks, to the exclusion of all other 
remedies, I attribute the restoration to health 
of a patient who was emaciated to the last 
degree, in consequence of nervous prostration 
and dyspepsia. This patient’s stomach was 
in such an irritable condition that he could 
not bear either liquid or solid food. An 
accomplished physician of many years’ expe- 
rience, whom I called in consultation, pro- 
nounced his case an incurable one. At this 
stage I decided to use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, which resulted as above mentioned.” 


FALL ISSUES. 


SUPREME THINGS. By the Rev. E. F. Burr, 
D.D,, LL.D., author of “ Celestial Empires,” “ Ecce 
Colum,” etc. 12mo, 430 pp. ome, 2 4 

Very suggestive, original, and striking. 

STUDIES IN LUKE'S GOSPEL. By the Rev. 
©, 8. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, 314 pp. Cloth, $1.25, 
Stout paper, with cloth back, 50c. ‘Bright, interesting, 
and helpful. : 

For International lessons from Jan’y to July, 1890, 

SIMON PETER: His Early Life and Times, By 

wi 8. Robinson, D.D., LL.D, 12me, 309 pp, 

0' 25. 

The story grmbicnliy depicts the childhood and 
youth of this apustie, with the side-lights of Oriental 








THE BIBLE IN PICTURE AND STORY. 
By Mrs, L. 8. ete. Small quarto, 240 pp., 269 
cuts. Cloth, $1.25: gilt extra, $1.75. 

A complete resum of Scripture history, from Eden 
to Paradise. A household treasure, to make the Book 
of books known and loved by the young. 

CHRIST’S WORDS. The gem of wall rolls. 
Tiluminated pages, tinted paper, printed in_ colors; 
containing choice cuts in photogravure. On light 
roller, tasseled cord, $1.50. 

RAYS OF LIGHT. By Miss Helen P. Strong, 

thor of “ Garment of Praise.” Monotint and colors. 

ong. 60 cents; leatherette, $1.00, Of rare merit. 
IENDLY WORDS TO YOUNG WO- 

EEN. By the Rev. H. E. Stone. Sq. 24mo, 1% pp., 
illuminated cover. Cloth, 60 cents, 

STAR LIBRARY. A new and attractive Sun- 
day-school library of one hundred 1é6mo volumes, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St. and 3044 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Rochester, N. Y.,93StateSt. 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Ave. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco,735MarketSt, 
fa PULPIT BIBLE, 

a FAMILY BIBLE 
a TEACHER'S BIBLE 
HELPS to BIBLE 





. 


KS FOR THE AGED 
You ; BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


Want the Picture of Christ on Calvary. 
the Picture of Christ before 
te bay ing in this line, 
to be our mt and make money. 
Write to or call upon 
THOS. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 


921 Arch St. Philadelphians. 
Now READY: 


PENTECOST’S 
BIBLE STUDIES 


ON THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1890. 


Cloth binding, $1.00, postpaid. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


iii William Street, New York. 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; ‘ 
O*; The Use of the Will in Public 8 - 

mg, by Nathan Shoppers. is a book of great 
value to young 8) ers. “It knocks to flinders the 
theories of elocutionists.”— New York Evangelist. “ It 
is familiar, racy, and profoundly philosophical.”— 
Joseph T. Duryea, D.D. “Ttisof real value.”"— National 
Baptist. It makesnaturalorators. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
75 cents, postage free. FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pup 
LISHERS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Thel teireulation of 
0 00 periodical in the world, "Tae 
and 
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THE CENTUR 


FOR NOVEMBER 


Begins a new volume (the twentieth year), and presents a table of contents 
of remarkable interest and variety. First chapters of the long-expected 


AUTOBIOCRAPHY OF 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


open the number. No more interesting record of a life upon the stage 
could be laid before the American people. The present instalment is 
full of delightful reminiscences of the boyhood of Mr. Jefferson, and is 
richly illustrated with portraits, etc. 


NOVELS 
BY FRANK R. STOCKTON AND AMELIA E. BARR 


begin in this number. Mr. Stockton’s is a characteristic story, by the 
author of “The Lady, or the Tiger?” describing the remarkable voyage 
of the Merry Chanter; Mrs. Barr’s is a powerful love-story of the days 
of Cromwell, by the author of “Jan Vedder's Wife.” The first of the 


“PRESENT-DAY PAPERS,” 
BY BISHOP POTTER, SETH LOW, AND OTHERS, 


is printed in this number—a series of discussions of timely social ques- 
tions by prominent writers and thinkers who are associated for this pur- 
pose. In December the series by Prof. Fisher of Yale, on “The Nature 
and Method of Revelation,” will begin. Accounts of the latest discov- 
eries at the Lick Observatory, by Prof. Holden, and illustrated articles 
on “ Prehistoric America,” by Prof. Putnam of Harvard, will appear soon. 
The November number contains, also, “The Grolier Club,” by Brander 
Matthews, “Street Life in Madrid,” and other illustrated articles; a 
new story, “A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” by 


MARK TWAIN, 


illustrated by Dan Beard; a story by Judge Ernest H. Crosby; poems 
by Walt Whitman, Margaret Deland, and others; George Kennan’s 
Adventures in Eastern Siberia, Cole’s Engravings, etc. 

Among the great number of important articles in preparation for Taz CENTURY is an illus- 
trated series on “The Gold Hunters of California,” by men who were in California in ’49. 

Yearly subscribers to Ta#z CENTURY may count on receiving nearly 2,000 pages of the best 
and most entertaining reading, enriched with illustrations by the leading artists and engravers 
of the world. The magazine is ae issued on the first of each month. Terms: $4.00 a year, 
in advance; 35c. a number. . Buy of any bookseller or newsdealer, or subscribe through them 
or direct. it by check, d registered letter, money or express order. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 


| 1,000,000 


Specimen Copies Free 












°e 





Sample copies sent on receipt of name and full address to any 
one who wishes to examine the paper. 





Published Weekly — 430,000 Subscribers — $1.75 a year. 


ANY NEW SUBSCRIBER who sends us 
ree 0 all $1.75 at once will receive The Companion 
a FREE to January, 1890, and for a fall year 


from that date, This offer includes the Four Double Holiday Numbers 
and the Illustrated Weekly Surplements. Send Check, Money Order, or 
Registered Letter at our risk. Please mention this paper. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Principles and Practice. 


A SERIES OF BRIEF ESSAYS BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. SIX VOLUMES. 


EACH VOLUME COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
1, OURSELVES AND OTHERS. 4. PRACTICAL PARADOXES. 
2. ASPIRATIONS AND INFLUENCES. 5. CHARACTER-SHAPING AND CHARACTER-SHOWING. 
8, SEEING AND BEING. 6. Duty-KNOWING AND Duty-Doina. 

A distinctive feature of The Sunday School Times under its : management has been its 
editorial essays in the realm of character and of conduct ; dealing with fundamental principles in their 
application to the affairs of every-day life. response to numerous and many times repeated requests 
for the gathering of the more noteworthy of these essays into book form, for convenience of use and for 
permanent preservation, the Editor has compiled a series of small volumes, into which are clustered, 
severally, those essa which bear a logical relation to one another and to a truth common to them all. 
Occasionally a title has been changed, and the essay itself recast, in 
main truth in connection with the other essays of its series. 

A set of these six volumes peg pe | 200 pages per book, handsomely bound in cloth, and enclosed 
in a box, will be sent post-paid to any ‘dress on receipt of $2.50. As a Christmas gift, this set of books 
will be most attractive and helpful. 

For less than a full set, fifty cents per volume, 

Address, 


P. O. Box 1550. 






































order to bring out more clearly its 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publishe:, 
1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, P 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


WIDE AWAKE, 


ENLARCED. 


“ The brightest of the children’s magazines,” as (), 
Springfield Republican calls WIDE AWAKE, wil] with 
the beginning of its new volume, enlarge its borde 
to accommodate the host of new and striking things 
prepared for the children, the youth, and the family, 

For WIDE A Wak is rapidly becoming a magay} 
for the family, suiting, with its varied table of a 
tents, the wants of each member of the household, " 

And yet the price, $2.40 a year, will be un. 
changed. a 


There will be FIVE GREAT SERIALS, 


WILLIAM 0. STODDARD, 
HERBERT D. WARD, 

By ~ HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 
MARY HARTWELL CATHERWO0p 
CHARLES REMINGTON TALBOT. ' 


MARGARET SIDNEY will contribute a series of 
North Carolina character sketches, 

ALEXANDER BLACK, six articles on “Ama. 
teur Photography.” 


There will be twelve papers on “‘ BUSINESS Opry. 
INGS FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN,” 
MES. EX-GOVERNOR CLAFLIN will con. 
tribute twelve letters to young girls. 


An illustrated story of adventure by GRANT 
ALLEN, entitled “‘ Wednesday, the Tenth: A Tale 
of the South Pacific.” 


There will be a dozen ScHOOL AND PLayeRounp 
TALES, 


There will be handsomely illustrated articles by 
celebrated writers, on “Dolls of Noted Women.” 
“ How the Cossacks Play Polo,” ‘ Japanese Fighting 
Kites,” ‘“* How to Build a Military Snow Fort,” “ Ip. 
dian Base Ball Players,” “The Home of Ramona,” 
and many others. i 


Quantities of short stories, bright and fascinating, 
by the best authors, will delight the young people. 





THE PANSY. Only $1.00 a year. 


An illustrated monthly of 35 to 40 pages, devoted to 
Jolke. For Sunday and week-day reading. 9” 


Teawensa MM. ALDEN (Pansy) and G. R. ALpEy, 


A New Serial by Pansy : Miss DEE DUNMORE Bry- 
ANT. Pansy’s Golden Text Stories will have for their 
title HELEN THE HISTORIAN. Margaret Sidney will 
have a serial story, AUNT PHILENA, a story for bo.s 
and girls. Mrs, C. M. Livingston will continue the 
popular Bapy’s CORNER. Felix Oswald, M.D., will 
give a series of papers. THE J. 8. C. E. (" Junior 
Society of Christian Endeavor’’) is designed for a 
younger class than those already connected with 
“ The Christian Endeavor Seciety.”* -*- a 





OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 
Only $1.00 a year. 


This is the magazine for little folks beginning to 
read for themselves, Seventy-five full-page pictures 
and hundreds of smaller ones. In 1890 will be given 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF MOPSEY AND HER 
BROTHER HANS,a charming serial by L. T. Meade. 
Twelve papers by Mrs. Fanny A. Deane, about the 
NATIONAL AND ROYAL FLOWERS. Exquisite pictures 
of the flowers. The adventures of TRoTTINO, a de- 
lightful, naughty little rabbit, by Emilie Poulsson. 

AND TRINKETs: the surprising things seen 
by a traveling dog and doll. Six TRUE STORIES oF 
Breps, with full-page pictures, etc. 





BABYLAND. Only 50 cents a year. 


This is the one magazine in the world that brings 
happy hours for baby and restful hours for mamma 
in the nursery. For 1890 there will be twelve charm- 
ing stories by Margaret Johnson, with delightful pic- 
tures, POLLY PRY AND TODDLEKINS. Twelvestories 
of @ baby and his *‘ happenings,” WONDER Days OF 
BazBy Bun, by Emilie Poulsson. Dainty stories, 
poems, jingles, pictures. 





SPECIMEN COPIES OF ALL FOUR, 15 CENTS; OF ANY 
ONE, 5 CENTS. 





New Descriptive Catalogue of Select Books sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 


NOW READY. 


HEIMBURC’S NOVELS. 


Magdalen’s Fortunes, 
Lora, the Major’s Daughter, 
Two Daughters of One Race, 
Gertrude’s Marriage. 
4 vols., half Roxburgh, in box, $6 ; fancy paper, $3. 


aay This will make a handsome Christmas present. 
The novels are spirited,—representing real paorie, 
their loves and sorrows,—pure in tone, thoroughly 
elevating, told with grace and cleverness. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 
747 Broadway, New York. _ 


















Our & Serap 
Pictures please the Children 
Over 1 sold year, 
50 different pieces 10 cents. 
1 “« 15 * 
500 “ “ 50 «(“* 
4, eee Beautiful Cards for one penny 
% each and 
: : Address t., G. 5. V. & Co. 
HOW PRETTY. wile, Conse 





LIBRARIANS] 


Using “‘ Check System Register” save time, labor, and 
books. GARRI@UES BRos., 608 Arch St., Philad’a. Pa. 


1,000 COPIES A DAY, for one year. 
Schultz's BOOKS OF THE BIBLE AN- 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 








~“RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


From the very fx A of its publication it has been a 
decided success, Se ing s fro om year to year, 
and & giving the printer no rest with its frequent edi- 

ts total sales to the present tim 


e aggregate 
450,000 COPIES! 


n and study are in it admirably combined. 

be, bok, bas bee been an ny times a and is the 
ost perfect of instruction books. has also had 
maitions. LA any with American aaGering: $3; with 


foreign fingering, $3. 


vew England Conservatory Method for the Pianoforte, 


In Three Parts, with American and foreign fingering. 
Each, rey i oe » $3. 

This fi red at once the powerful aid and 

a pproval lof the pro: rs and pup ~4 of the great 

servatory for which tw was com tied , and in which 

inasalways been used, Very widely known and used. 


sort 





e best Companion & for an Instruction pools = 
MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, 
taining every exercise needed for the full Gevelop- 
ment of technical ability on the pianoforte, By Dr. 
with explanations by W.S. B. Mathews. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Ward & Drummond’s Christmas Carols, 
N Tt. Six leces A, —-, Porter, 
0. Nichols. is’ Kirkpatr others. 
Price, $2.20 a 100 copies, mail, x and single 
copies, 3 cents. 











The great demand for our last year’s carols and 
services have induced us to bring out a new edition. 


They are; 
THE BABE D £ coettes 
responsive 
Service. Words and music by George Randall. 
This is one of the best services we ever issued. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; single copies, 5 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND’S2uitn 


10. $2.20 per 100; 3 cents a copy. 
Samples of the three mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


In otiiion to the above, we + keep all ois Sint 
Xmas services, no matter b: wad ae ed, and 
supply ‘them at the lowest rai a yous 

orders. pA can save time and ia i sendin; 
us” Wi en By ae the Church and Sun aoe 
school Music Ng J. Hood, W. J. Shuey, and 
Fillmore Broth 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
7ll Broadway, New York City. 


XMAS CANTATA 


Snes 
ue the Ay 4 This Tins bosurital war ntti pik d 


art in it—the 
umber the more pleasing will be the effect. Sure 

to delight both young and old. 00 per Hundred. 
for our c Fist of XMAS MUSIC. 


THE NEWHALL @EVANS MUSIC CO. 
‘it, Cinciunatl,O,—_ 








171 W. 4th 













4 new service for © 
essrs. LEINBACH and HILL. 
te staff me cornet. 100 co) copies. 
press; | press’ #400 per mal er mail. Sample copies free 


CHAS. G. ion” 
__907 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

















Something ae a} the candy-box line, Send 6cents 
fora sample and fu D pert rticulars, 

DEN pA H & ZoSten co. 

122 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOW READY !—The December Part of 


THE SEASON, 


Ladies’ iiustrated Magazine; 
pataining, 4 pew ont Paris, , and the most 
in Fancy-wor'! 


Co Sypiions 
el ogame it desi, ix, Needle-work Croche’ 
Em! roidery. et ete. Theonly nly Magazi ublishing abou 
4 thly. ” 

pt 








gant Colored Plates 


Price, 30 Cents per Part. Of all Newsdealers. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, New York. 


Corract ITTAGE 0 RGA i 
aoa ‘Thte ws seems absurd, and yet is a fact. 
E. We have not reom to give full par- 
FRE here, but, if you will send 15 cents for 
comple —oS the Ch 9 my t6 GODEY’S 


rend eee ini 
Pax, you will Pind fall pax am aia ssid 


400 RECITATIONS 


=> READINGS. We will send to any address, on 

receipt of 30c.,a rrirns book, bound in paper cover, 
and con taining 400 0 of the best recitations ever issued. 
Address, J. ILVIE, Pub.,57 Rose St., New York. 
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Sunday School Announcement. 


"IDE-AWAKE Sunday-school superintendents and teachers are already on 
the lookout for the best things for the new year. Such of these as are 
already acquainted with The Sunday School Times know that no effort nor expense 
is spared to secure for that paper, each year, that which will be in the highest 
degree helpful to its readers. It is believed that the following outline of its plans 
will meet with genera] approval, and also that the new publications for Sunday- 
school scholars, The. Scholar’s Magazine, and The Scholar’s Lesson Guide, will 
be welcomed as fresh and timely helpers in their field, 








TWE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 4 16 page weekly paper for superinton- 
dent rs, teachers, the older scholars, and all Bible students, This paper has been 
80 widely adopted by schools ofall denominations that its Tegular issue during the past 
year has  neuited 125,000 copies per week. . 

The variety of reading-matter, outside of the lesson department, will, for 1890, Include 
special articles, already definitely arranged for, from many eminent Christian writers, 
among whom are: 

Rt. Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, M. P., who will write one or more 
articles on ‘‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture.” Bishop Ellicott, Canon 
Farrar, Professor A. H.Sayce, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards,—of England ; 
Professor Franz Delitzsch of Germany; Professor Godet of Switzerland ; 
and, from America, the Rev. Dr. R.S. Storrs of Brooklyn, President Patton of 
Princeton, Professor Fisher of Yale University, Professors Briggs and Schaff 
of Union Theological Seminary, Bishop Foss of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
President Broadus of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

The International Sunday-school lessons will be treated in The Sunday School'Times 
each week, during 1890, as follows :—President Dwight, of Yale University, will 
furnish the “Critical Notes’ on the New Testament lessons, and Professor Green, 
of Princeton, those on the Old Testament. Dr. Cunningham Geilie, of England, 
will present, in his graphic way, ‘“‘The Lesson Story.” The eloquent Dr. Alexander 
MeLaren, of England, will continue his practical lesson articles. Bishop Warren 
will give his:vigorous “Teaching Points.” Dr. Trambull, the Editor of the paper, 
will supply “Illustrative Applications.” Dr. A. F. Schauffler will continue the 
“Teaching Hints,” as will Faith Latimer the “Hints for the Primary Teacher;” 
while the “Oriental Leason-Lights” will come fromthe pen of Canom Tristram, of 
England, the noted Palestinian traveler and writer. 


REDUCED TERMS: Onecopy, — haga to ministers, $1.00. School 
clubs for any number of copies as than one) mailed to individual addresses, $1.00 each 


per year. Five or more copies in a pashngs 06 Ohl bdtitaka Wb cues GIs oer years 


WHO CAN NOW AFFORDIT. Attheabove rates aschool which can takea 
teachers’ periodical of any kind can afford to take The Sunday School Times. Indeed, it 
is believed that, in many schools, the question as to suitable reading miatter for distribu- 
tion among the older scholars will be settled by supplying them with The Sunday School 
Times at the package rate. This course has already been taken by a number of the most 
progressive ee. Where such a plan is not adopted, individual teachers of 
advanced classes will be inclined to subscribe for class packages. 


THE SCHOLAR’S LESSON GUIDE. penenanantety. 16 pages. A briefhelp to 
thestudy of the International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation ba gp ga torn 
the aim has been to present a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar 

would undertake, rather than a complicated one which he would let alone. It is pre- 
pared by a skilled worker at lesson helps. It is cheaper even than Lesson Leaves. Five 
or more copies, one cent each per quarter; four cents each per year. ee 








THE SCHOLAR’S MAGAZINE. 22 page monthly publication, containing 
wholesome home reading for the scholars, also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
It is believed that this magazine, will at once find its way into thousands of schools. 
Surely its price will not bea barrier. The January number contains stories and articles 
by F. B. Stanford, Emily Huntington Miller, Rev, Edward A, Rand, Mrs, J. B. M. Bristor, 
and Eben E. Rexford. One copy, one year, twenty-five cents; five or more, one cent 
each per month, or twelve cents per year. Specimen copies free. 





POCKET EDITION of the International Sunday-school lessons, with both the 
Common and the Revised Version, given in full on opposite pages. x (2% 2 


the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to teachers or 
Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents 
leather, fifty cents; five or more, forty cents each. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Puntismmn, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ene, Past and 
Brcne, original, and not difficult Dial 


tations, So os, Duets, and Choruses. Imparting a very fascinating Sunday-schoo exhibi- 
mee ane utiful and impressive lesson. Bure to tion. Price, 30 comts. 
ae. ce, 30 cents. The Monarch and the ber prey ae oon 


cnrteteny Anmanl Xo 28 
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New Xmas Cantatas, 





Present.—A new Can- 
Fanny J. CROSBY and CaRYL FLORIO. 
ogee, Reci- 


da Who 
tive of his Series. A perfect 


vice by the Rev. Ropert Lowky. 
ment be! Bee's mag ensayo inte: 


ual No. 20.—Contains pa emele frest 
neorful, oP pam Ke 


val 16 





mia Coch, 63 por 108,” 


B® A full Catalogue of Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 


chara BIGLOW & MAIN, 


cHic 


Services, and Carols. 


Got It.—Dr. 
m. Affording a 


set to Saal ae 
Price, 5 cents each, $4 per 100, 


81 Santeieh Seyest, 


with 





Christmas Service. 


g service for Christmas, b 


The 
King,” in vicinally a Christmas orato’ 0, embracing bright and joyful carols for the children, h 


choruses for the entire co: Be don, 3 mp pr the choir some of the noblest composit: 
hundred. The full Order 
ah ies Voice Score of all the music for the choir, with suggestions 
for the effective organization and conduct of the festival, is published separately in a large pamphlet, 


ran; 


for the Service, including fail 18) 


ions in t 


of religious music, tion, five cents; $4.00 per 


Price, twenty-five cents, 


LEONARD WOOLSEY Bacon. Dear Sir: I desire to personally thank you for the beautiful Christmas Song 
Service prepared by you, and also to congratulate you in having arranged and presented to the Sunday- 
school a service so far ahead of Le bem = Cand before arranged for such an occasion. 

Ti before an audience that filled the church to 5 eee and i. 
n Wor 
ector of Music in the _—— of the city, was vas highly pleased with 


Piedmont Sunda: 
was the unhanineas opinion ¥ nae = js og 
director, Mr, Seth Richards, w 


WoRcESTER, January 10, 


y-school very 
he finest service of the kind ever presen 


the woe ic and arrangement, pin} be 2 to ed his congratulations. 


cocnsiemns and should you do so, 
We havea large number of 8 ngers in our school and congregat 

choir, 2 organized Choral Soci of ove 

pages of any similar work you may prepare, and greatly oblige, 

A. H. 87Tows, in behalf of Piedmont Church Choral Society and Sunday-school. 


th trust you will continue the work so well 
ou can be among the first to 
gregation, and have, in 
We trust you will favor us with 
Yours very truly, 


Schools mot cozing to undertake so difficult a service as the mere will be ed me with 
$200 per banused for the Christ,”’ which is suitable for either large or 
undred 
Address, JOBN 2, WA Pub 
%. @, How 1866. es 


the Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, D.D., entitled ‘The Coming of the 


It was presented by the 


n, and “ us services of as high grade for other 

roduce the work. 
dition to our church 
advance 


Price, five cents; 


ns and 
e whole 


1889, 


the one 


Choir leaders will receive a copy of good, m yt 
free, by sending address 
Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati, Oo” 


Merry Christmas Bells 


A new Entertainment for Sunday Schools by 
J. H. Fillmore. New music and new recitatio: 
i yestey aad Ls agen bg pene Hy folks are 
be su ed Ww songs and speeches 
ee va © cents per dozen, post-paid; $4.00 per ~, 
not prepa’ 
ee Entertainment, by J. H, Fill- 
more. Had an immense sale om year. Price, 
same as “* Merry Christmas Bell 


Santa Glaus? Mother Goose 


new Cantata, by Jessie H. Brown and Dr. 
4, Herbert. A charming plot, in which the 

a Peipat characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
Suced. It is sure to please, ncareh 2% cents; $2.40 
per dozen, not prepa 

Other seus Cantatas—The San 
ne Ly Grandpa's 


yo Claus 
ear. Price, & 
ae oo Samp can Pott the “ive cantatas named 


Fine Hs 185 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 
JOND, 711 Broadway, New York. 








NEW CANTATAS. 
SANTA GLAUS & GO. focmicaon the’ {den that 


oniaer Loutse Bi ta Claus can do nothin 
nd Geo. F, Root wakes his ee, whi 
are Se kind hearts and helpful han Christmas 


Times. He cannot even see the poor little ar of the 
story without their aid. Price, 30cts. a single copy. 


BETH LEHEM This isan unusually fine work 
® for the Cools or Choral Society, 

Frederic Weathorly the words be be the foremost 

” one Geo. F. Root. — English iret of the day, 
while the music is the best that Dr. Root has ever pro- 
duced, and = replete with good effects. It is distinctly 
a cantata for adult voce, pac is not in 


oe. Price 60cts. 1 single Bm Complete Lists 
X-Mas Musio sent or 
THE -JOHN CH RCH © GO. cincinnati, 0. 


19 East Sere St., New York 


FESTIVAL OF JOY. 


New Christmas Service, 
Price, 5 Cents ; $4.00 per Hundred. 
By mail, 60c. per doz. ; $4.50 per hundred, 
Also other Services, as follows: 

Dawn of Peace, Price as above. The 
Holy One of Israel, three mailed on 
Morning Star. receipt of 10 cents, 
CANTATA, 


MERRY CHRISTMAS. } ?"°"10t00'jef itundrea”™* 
Abridged Edition, 5c. ; $4.00 per hundred. 


Our new Sunday-School Music Book, 


HAPPY CREETINCS, 


Has a great variety of CHRISTMAS MUSIC, pa 3 
for general use is unequaled, Specimen copy, 25 cts. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


THE GIF? OF GOD! Bontticua 


URROUGHS, 


ISRAEL'S PROMISED DAY, 2 sewer 
THE MALONDROUS BIRTH to Store 


Three excellent Christmas Services, having 
Fg Evasion pe Readings, Recitations,etc. 
5 cents each, 50 cents per doz., 








SAMPLES OF THE THREE SENT FOR TEN CTS. 


John J. Hood, put Je Ance § ore 


i BETHLEHEM.” 


NEW RESPONSIVE 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE. 
E. PETTINGILL. 
be 3 yee oe: Petre Stam 


adv. 

Schoo! Times. sent recel 
Price nasioa” Socnplesssit feet™ohddreas 
1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE eng te GUIDE. | 


A volume of 200 giving a vast amount of musi- 
calinformation,a' number of Brainard’s 
Musical Wor rie h 40 pleces iecesofour apvecy latestand 
best music Matiodand a e) =F A l be a on receipt 


esses Scent fone Sopay dome ie ‘a sense, w Gntalogus free. free. 


TWO Joy. of wChristmastide, By 
Mari 
RS yer 


EXERCISES Bene. ceinneshy toate 


5c. eac! r 100. Sam [es free 08 800 <7 
lished ood by SONY D. NOYES & CO., Bosten ag 


GREETINGS |1 & 2 | Srajtnnssenaut 


ment, by JosHvua Sm 
ALFRED BEIRLY. Sample copies, oo. 


CHRISTMAS GEMS. . choice Christmas 


Recitations, Well bound. Price, 50 cents. 
R. R. McCABE & OO., 68 Wabash Avenue, 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISE FREE | 


d three one-cent stamps, and I will send you a 
splendid proce ‘actical Exercise free. Address 
-S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St., N. ¥. 


PILGRIM Mo a aged SERVICES. 
CORONATION unique aaevige Also, 1. Obristenas 
Gospel. IV. Manger Child. IX. Child Immanuel. 


5 cents each ; 100 copies, $4.00. Samples free. Cone’L 
8. 8. & PUBLISHING Society, Boston and Chicago. 


ee RNS. TONES & canons 
gapl anday School, &c. 


ark ~ oy me postpaid 


by express $3.60 per 
per100. J.H.Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 


DPisonde OLD, OLD STORY. A Christmas service for 
nents Gazschoole. By Fanny J. Crosby and P. B. 
of SB . Sample free,with new catal 

of 8. 8, ey "home ks, offered at marvelously low 

prices. Wilbur B. Ketcham, Pub.,13 Cooper Union,N. Y. 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, ONe year, ..........sccccveereercesssssescrseses ove $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance, 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any get of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each, 

The apere for aclub may be ordered sent portly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
sired; but no package of less than five copies can thus 








sent. 

The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in aclub of either 
character. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 
be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the papers may be required. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
vffice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been seng All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The Re 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. Box 1550. 
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Pri CLEANSING THE SKIN AND SCALP OF 
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infants of birth humor, for allaying itching 

ation, and inflammation, for checking the first 
symptoms of inherited skin diseases, the CuTicuRa 
MEDICATED TOILET SoaP is absolutely priceless. 

It keeps the pores open, the oil glands and tubes 
active, and thus furnishes an outlet for morbid or 
refuse matter of the system, which, if retained 
would give rise to rashes, fevers, etc. By reason of 
its antiseptic a age it neutralizes un wholesome 
influences of impure air and water. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
skin, for imparting a velvety softness and shell-like 
transparency to the complexion and hands, no 
product of recent science can possibly equal the 
CuTIcuRA MEDICATED TOILET Soap. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 


-PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 


‘aa@r Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 
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Anelegant dressing, 
exquisitely perfum 
Removes all impuri- 
ties from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. All Druggists. 
BARCLAY & ©O., New York. 





BLAIR’S 


DIGESTIVE TABLETS. 
The best remedy for 
INDIGESTION, ACID STOMACH, HEART-BURN, Etc. 


They are put up in substantial metal cases, of con- 
venientsize and shape to carry in vest pocket, thereby 
affording a remedy always at hand when wanted. 


25 CENTS BY MAIL. 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 
Walnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


DO YOU KNOW IT ? 


‘oO rfect a cure, you must remove the 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIME 
anpb SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which isthe proximate cause 














of Consumption. For Coughs, Bronchiti 
Weak kang, Night Sweats, and all ‘Throat 
Diseases, it isan unequalled remedy. Sold by drug- 
ists. $1 per bottle. mmended b: physicians. 
nd for circular. WINCHESTER op 
Chemists, 162 William Street, New York. 
D ie DOSBT BELIABL] ‘OOD 
nfants & Ynyal 
je RE S| ide, 





Healthy. 


That's what the work of washing clothes 
and cleaning house amounts to when it’s 


Exercise 





or no rubbing; no drudgery; less 
annoyance; more comfort ; 
morecleanliness; more econ- 
omy; and a large saving of 

wear andtear on allsides. You'll 

age, for easy washing. It will cost you five cents to try it. Every 
grocer has Pearline—nothing else gives satisfaction tothe mill- 
ions of women who use and have been using PEARLINE for 


years—women who rely on their brains to save their backs. 


Peddlersand someunscrupulous grocers are offering imitations which they 
Beware claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ thesame as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—they are 
not, and besides are dangerous, 169 






find directions on back of pack- 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 











SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
4ND HYPOPHOS] 
Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


So disguised that it can be —— 
digested, and assimilated by the mos 
sensitive stomach, when the plain oil 
cannot be tolerated; and by come 
bination of the oil with the hypo 
phites is much more efficacious. 


Remarkable as a flesh producer. 
Persons gain rapidly while taking it. 
SCOTT’S EMULSION is acknowledged by 
Physicians to be the Finest and Best prepa- 
ration in the world for the relief of 
CONSUMPTION, SGCROFULA, 
CENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING 
DISEASES, EMACIATION 
COLDS and CHRONIC couche. | 


The remedy Consumptian, 
Wasting in. Ohldren Foo by all Druggists. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 

W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 
ty 


Is absolutel re and 
it is solubie. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Stagch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
I costing less than one\centacup. It is 
IM delicious, nourishing, #trengthening, Ea- 
GILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


LL HOUSEKEEPERS 


if they regard Health ant Economy, should buy 


A. B, GC, WHITE OATS 


THE BESY GHAINB STRAM COCKED—MOST 
BASILY DIGESTED — QUICKLY PREPARED— 
‘a DELICIOUS BREAKFAST Digit 














Sold by All Grocers.—send 





circulars, &c., t 
The Cereals Mfg, Co,,83 Murray St. are. £50 


to any address a 

sample rial of 

RUBIFOAM 
for the Teeth. Deliciously flavored 

















Vo. e 
E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


THE PERFECTION Fe=forstee 
Waste Consuming CANDLES are 
andNO unegualed, BOYCE BROTHERS, 
DRIP |! Philadelphia, SoleAg’ts, UnitedStates. 


URPEE’S annonce © 1889 Sr ra) 
Without it, 168 Pri 





BEST 
LIGHT 











. elegantly illustrated, ce 10c. 
mail, PPS i List Novelties to 
any address) W AttEn Bunran & Oo. Puilssoighia, 


JF YOU WANT ROSES, 
FLOWER or VEGETABLE 8 send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & NARD 


Co., West Grove, Pa. 


LL needing Fences,Gates, Arbors, WindowGu: 
Trellises, etc. write for our illus. price list, mail 
Contal Expanded Metal 











WwW. Ex ded Metal 
Bipaused Metal Conan - 


TETLEY’S 
INDIA AND CEYLON 


TEAS. 


The most exquisite ever brought to America. 
They have superseded all growths in the market 
of Great Britain. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 

THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 


SOLD BY 
E. J. DENNING &CO., . ° New York. 


H. O'NEILL Me ; é New York. 
E. RIDLBY & SONS, : New York. 
Ww LER & ABRAHAM, Brooklyn. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, . Philadelphia. 
JORDAN, MARSH, & Go., Boston. 
Sassi a cor. : | Ghee 

i . cago. 
D. A. HOLMES, pK > New Orleans. 

No. 1 Quality, 76c. per Ib. 
o2 50c. “ 


Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY <& CO., 
31 Fenchurch St., London, En 


and. 
New York Office, 27 and 29 Whi 


Street. 








One POUND TIN CAs 
5 CTS.PER 
i] NTORS AND SOLE AN 8 
¢ PHILADELPHIA.PA. 
7 A Perfect Art Album, containing 
F R EE poten Me Beautiful Photo- 
® graphs representing Tea and 


Coffee culture, will besenton receipt of your address, 
CHASE & SANBORN, 120 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 














A BEAUTIFUL (Stem Wind) Lady's or 


Cent’s Hunting Case 
GOLD warcu 
WATCH a 
With ELCIN, WALTHAM, or 
any American Lever Movement. 
arranted to wear well 20 Years 
at . Quality equal to what is sold at 
38 to $40. Examination allowed before paying, 
.» that will pay 
O., Manufacturers, 








referen: 
ATCH ra 
(40 &. Third St., Philadeiphia.. 


DO YOU WANT \&°-ePenarion neouces cost 


) GOLD WATCH 2IcEERSESSEow QRGRte 





their plan, 























BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 


For SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


TOOLS ee 











——= 


WORTH REPEATING ~ 


——-— 


A FORGOTTEN POEM. 


[From Chambers’s Journal.]} 


One of the most famous poems of the 
sixteenth century was ‘The Sphere” of 
the celebrated Scotsman, George py. 
chanan. It would now be impossible to 
name a poem more completely forgottey 

The poem owed its great reputation t 
two circumstances. It was written in 
Latin, then the language of educated 
Europe, and in verse which, in the judy. 
ment of the best scholars of that day, ri- 
valed that of the great Latin poets of 
antiquity. In the second place, it treate 
of a subject which, at the time the poem 
appeared, was exercising all instructed 
minds—the new theory of Copernicus, The 
epoch-making book of Copernicus, in 
which he announced his discovery of the 
earth’s revolution round the sun, was pub. 
lished in the very year of his death, 1543, 
From the first his theory was received 
with contempt, and by none more than 
by the great scholars of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. ... 

This contempt on the part of those who 
led the opinion of educated Europe, taken 
together with the scruples of the Church, 
explains how it was that nearly two hun- 
dred years elapsed before even learned 
men had assimilated with their daily 
thinking the fact that it is the earth that 
revolves round the sun, and not the 
entire heavens around the earth. Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost” was published in 1669, 
more than a hundred years after the 
appearance of the work of Copernicus; yet 
Milton’s poem is based on the Ptolemaic 
theory that the earth is the center of the 
universe. ... 

We must not, therefore, regard it as a 
proof of mere blind dogmatism on 
Buchanan’s part, that, some fifteen or 
twenty years after the death of Coperni- 
cus, he should have written a poem for 
the express purpose of combating that 
great astronomer’s discovery. At the 
time he began to write it, Buchanan was 
acting as tutor to a son of one of the great 
marshals of France, and it was for his 
pupil’s edification that the*poem was 
the first place intended. It is written in 
Latin hexameters, and is divided into 
books, each dealing with a different part 
of his subject. ... 

It is the first book of the poem which 
is agents interesting, as it deals ex- 
pressly with the recent teaching of Coper- 
nicus. It is strange gor ‘as now to read 
how the great scholé, sdlemnly adjures 
his pupil to shut his @ars to a doctrine 
unworthy of man, irfétoncilable with 
reason, worthy to be ranked only with 
old wives’ tales. 

Here are a few of the arguments with 
which he seeks to make good his case. 
Think, he says in his magnificent Latin 
verse, of the sound made by a boy’s 
sling when whirled around his head— 
think of the sound made by a pair of bel- 
lows, and conclude from this what sound 
would be produced by the earth’s moving 
round its own axis with all its mourtains, 
seas, forests, and cities! Again, if the 
earth revolved, and at the speed neces- 
sary to meet the case, how could any 
temple, house, or city be left standing? 
The sea, moreover, could not keep its 
bounds, but would rush wildly over all 
the earth’s surface, When a bird should 
fly into the air, before it could descend its 
nest would be some hundreds of miles 
from the spot where it had left it. Sup- 
pose two armies engaged in battle, the 
arrows of the one, indeed, would reach 
the enemy, but those of the other would 
be borne round by the earth’s motion, 
and never reach their aim. If the 
heavenly bodies remained fixed, he pro- 
ceeds, where would be our seasons, our 
division of time into days and months 
and years? The earth must be the center 
of the universe, otherwise the sun and the 
stars would vary in magnitude, whereas 
we know they do not. 

Another interesting part of the poem is 
where it treats of the rotundity of the 
earth and Columbus’s comparatively recent 
discovery of America, This is one of the 
poet’s most highly wrought passages, but 
one, at the same time, that utterly con- 
founds a modern reader by its exhibition 
of utter incapacity to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of Columbus’s great achieve- 
ment. Avarice, he exclaims, is at the 
bottom of it all, and the opening up of 
new lands has led to nothing but increased 


misery and vice, 
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This Winter’s Fashions 


FURS. 


“Shoulder capes, 
called also pelerines,” 
says the leading fashion 
paper, “are the most 
fashionable pieces of fur 
at present, as they are 
more convenient than 
% jackets for wearing over 
4 gowns that have large, 
full sleeves, and are al- 
together in better keep- 
ing with the long prin- 
cesse coats now in vogue. 
The new capes have 
raised shoulders, with 
high turned-over collars, also the new 
flaring Elizabethan and Marie Antoinette 
collars.” It might have been appropriately 
added that these fur garments can be ob- 
tained from H, C. F, KOCH & CO., the 
popular dry-goods house at Sixth Avenue 
and 20th Street. The firm makes a 
specialty of furs, and sells them at prices 
one-third less than those of most houses. 
The firm guarantees that its goods are 
correct in style and workmanship, and 
are not excelled by those of any other 
house.—n, Y. Tribune. 


6th Ave. & 20th St., 


NEV WoRtkEz. 


GLOVE DEPARTMENT. 


We are now offering our new Fall impor- 
tation of 


Vve XAVIER JOUVIN 


and Jouvin & Co. Glace and Suede Gloves 
for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Childrens Also 
other popular makes, including English Cape 
Tan, for walking and driving. 

We call special attention to our* new 
Gauntlet leather Gloves for Ladies, In the 
newest shades. 

Information about styles, colors, and 
prices, will be sent on request. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK. 











” A POSTAL CARD. 


Sent to us with your name and address upon it will 
bring to you our latest price-list and circulars,and 4g 


WILL DO YOUR SHOPPING 


by giving you the information how, by mail, you can 
save from 10 to 20 per cent on your purchases. We 


have five immense floors, 


AND 


facts » 100 Pas 175. 8, pies with ever: 7 ning in Dry 


Apperel, 2 pease Fur- 
ort, everyth: 
anaes Store sells. Whatever you ni 


r samples or price-lists, and let us 


SAVE MONEY FOR YOU. 


We shall esteem it a favor to hear from you, as we 
are certain we can give such excellent value for your 
ed will be con- 

ess, 


mone 
tinu 


that a connection once establish 
to our mutual satisfaction. Address, 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


ing that a 
eed, send to us 


when shopping in this city. 
, We carry the largest stock of 


and other articles of attire, in this city. 
HOUSE 








O'NEILL'S 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


The readers of The Sunday School Times will always find something worth the trip to our store, 


MILLINERY, JACKETS, COSTUMES, SMALL WARES, 


We can erates ope romise excellent value for your money. 

RS will please bear us in mind, when in want of the necessaries for household 
use. Fine stoek, an plenty of room to accommodate customers. 
We won't say anything special about our china and glassware,—only ask you to come and see. 
Don’t forget us when you want Christmas presents, 





WILTONS TO INGRAINS. 


We do not offer aa 0 leader as a leader any particular 


" CARPETS, 


But a full line, choice in selection of patterns, 
beautiful in coloring, and for fabric is not to 
be excelled by any in the market. To the 
manufacture of these goods, from the finest and 
most delicately finished Wiltons to the strong 
and durable ingrains, our personal attention is 
given. Therefore we are enabled to give to 
the purchaser full value, 


OUR BARGAIN DEPARTMENT. 


In this room in our basement is a large 
stock of goods, which consists of the last piece 
or pieces of ¢ ts of patterns not making. 
As the sales in this department are rapidly in- 
creasing, customers will do well to make an 
early purchase, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


809 and 811 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





FOR MEN WOMENAND CHILDREN. | 

A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

* Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 
WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y¥.. 








UMESTI 


we 
CHILD ie > IT, 


: 





MADE TO ORDER 
FROM YOUR OWN 


“PANTS "2: 
$3. $4. $5. 


SUITS from $12 up. OVERCOATS from $1 $11 up. 


GUARANTEED Pe Ueer FIT. 
ALL WOOL. TE PATTERNS. 
and the Fabrics of Thirty Years ago, 


We Make the Cloth We SAVE You 
We Tak ur Mi Pr 
ky noma } Three Profits 


We Make the Pants 
and guarantee Better Garments than the same 


or oaat readily do this 


refer to ith Natl Bak. 
Established 1835. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 
Office—N.W. Cor, Fourth & Market Ste,, Philadelphia. 
Dry Goods by Mail. 
Prices Lowest. 
Styles Best. 


Samples & Catalogue Free. 
Established 


LE BOUTILIER 


Broadway and sam ft 9g x. 


oe gy 


SLACK STockincs. 
¥. P. Robi 











HOSIERY CoO. 
peter New “York; 


925 
: Bn) 14th 
09 State S treet, Chicago; 
rr ‘West Street, Boston ; 
61 4 id Av. even, oO. 
S251 St., Cincinnati, O. 
‘append for rieeaiat. 


SRSHARTSHORN'S suave rollers) 
eo 




















COMBINING 5ARTICLE 


ia OF. FURNITURE . 








OOD SENSE”’ 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them. 


BALL'S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CuHicaco Corser Co. 
CHICAGO and NEW york. 





Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CoRA- 
Over 14 mil- 


Line CorsETs are the best. 
lions sold in this country alone. 








samples of coe famous Plymo' 
FREE #2P'3 &ce 


self-measurement bianks. ant linen - 
¥ 3 me mention bw 


measure 


Address 
wth te 1 et 17 Blot St., bon Mike: 





W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


re cut from, incinding 
YMOUTH 





Hien oe Low PRICE, 





=~“ s shoes that have his name and price stamped 


THE WORLD. 


STUART’S SPOOL  GOTTON 





TIMKEN § SPRING T WCHRCIRE 


of Thousands in Use. 
Try One. Will give you Best Satisfaction. 


ALESMEN wanted for the International Cy- 
elo ia. Exclusive territory, thorough prepa- 
ration, immediate and liberal compensation, and 
sdvanboment in our business as ability and experience 











IBERAL SALARY 274, EXPENSES ¢ 


Dopp, Map, &Co,, 753and 755 B’dway, N. Ye 


EDUCATIONAL. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
1384 THe i De WORDEN, 


SHORTHAND uoxscnara 
3,000 graduates employed. Freetrial. Competent in 


t iree months. Half course, 6 lessons, 10 cents, Pam- 
phiets free. Lingle’s College, 1330 Chestnut St., Phila, 


Mi: Bees OR BOOT eM eone 








open ge saan sive students. All interest 
Will receive valuable information Free, 
by addressing E. TOUBJER, Boston, Mass, 


BELLEVIEW COLLEGE OF FLORIDA 


Opens December 3, 1889, in the beautiful and healthful 
highlands of Belleview, Marion County, Florida, 
South American language Saspecialty. F ull College, * 
Civil Engineering, Music, Business, and Preparatory 
courses for both sexes. ‘Best society, churches, and 
delightful climate, For prospectus address GEORGE 
GARY BUSH, Ph.D., President Be slleview, Marion 
County, Fla. 5 or J. H. _Foss, A. M., Needham, M: Mass, — 








“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Endorsed by John Wanamaker, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, who writes: “I never saw worse stammerers 
than some you brought to me, and theircure was very 
rapid and truly wonderful, Tam willing Berm 
toanyone.” Can refer to John D. Wattles, Publisher 
of The Sunday School Times. 

nd for 54-page pamphlet to E. 8S. JOM NSTON, 
Institute, llth and Spring Garden Sts., Philad’a, 


STAMMERERS 


Are referred to Dr. Alvah Hovey, Newton Centre, For 
testimonials, address Mrs, KE. J. E. THoRPR, Newton 
Centre, 1 Mass, 


PALESTINE TOUR, 


including Spain, Italy, Egy Turke 

@roces: Great Britain, and ' centraP Burope. wit 
have as ally chartered bay smmay Sv ypde A ibraltar, 
sailing February 19. Rates from $480 and upwards, 
Address Rev. ©. F. THomas, 1606 Wallace St.,Phila,, Pa, 


























SAFE INVESTMENT 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


mORGAN S Bs 


DETROIT. MICH. U.S.A, 


ee aitato $1500. oe 00 to $500. 
Marchal & Smith Piene Co., 
285 East Bist St., N. Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN and PIANO CO, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
Illustrated catalogue free, 


CORN ISH Great installment offer. Send for 


as 5 compen Mailed free 


ORGANS °*e# isis con, 5, 
ORGAN Secs ee et cot Lckasrown, nae 


D%trr BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bur- 
DETT ORGAN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THe MOST yen ber 
DO YOU ices 
WRITE? 





























or Bunker Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent s for 
our complete samp: of 

paper les ehshtcr ent 250 
varieties wie reget vd 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. the A sy: 
Express often cheaper. | iin Wakb Goo i ‘51 Prank 


D° YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copiesof them will 
save you timeand trouble, Use Bushnell’s Perfect 
Letter Copying Book, No opromse uired. Lettersize 
$1.30; note nize, $1.00. Sold by leading booksellers and 
Stationers, A. BUSENELL. Ag’t, 478. 4th St., Phila.,Pa. 


“OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bib 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East ath s. N. ¥. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue of 


Standard and Miscellaneous Books. 
T. ¥. CROWELL & CO.,13 Astor Place, N. ¥ 


THE iLLUSTRATOR 


Of Sunday-school lessons, For c ated teach 

and preachers, Abbie C. Morrow, editor. Mrs. Rev. 

Jas. L. Hill, Medford, Mass., writes : “ We rize your 

wri very much, and make good use of 

thems ta our Rule. We think there are more 
trator 


uare inch in The Zilusi 
T. 4 MORROW, 




















ny similar work we know of.” 
ween Minn., or the trade. 


Nom ba WAR 


ramen ere 


tears. 
rofound 





men, nce no | 
Freig ve Exctr Write for circul: 
“ED. WO THINGTON & OO Ha 


A° 


ithograph covers, elegantly illustrated. All 





& CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


some of 


ENTS WANTED to sell BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS, with illuminated 


Handsome premiums, Adis 





oe disco 
5 A AY 7.75 A DAY’ steady work right at home 
YR any man or lady. Write 








Goia by all Leading Dry doods ond Morlon Jobers, 


meg pia. cae 
TON Bb 





$318 A DAY at once. Fra FPranklia Pab. Co., Richmond, Va. 








aa | P PA \TENTS. FA. A, LEHMANN, 
wean for fol ciredias, . 
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‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
your new." If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 
The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
‘Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
Detter way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
way from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
and strength-sparing i ! of mod times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your heuse-cleaning. No, 31. 
Fa et arr 
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WHEELER REFLECTOR co. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Masa 


CHURCH 
LIGHT eich t., Philadel Pa. 
PANELED 22i.teten” “Send for circular. 


METAL Give measures for 
CEILINGS 18 tose Street, New Fark. 


Best quality Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
| a ot, oe ert rite for 
E BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cineinnati.0. 
A FORTUNE to wideawake 

COIN who have ow coined before and 
send t owe, om one for the , 

Thus, Ba lletin, Cambridge, Mass. 


“@OLD LETTERS, 4 inches high te epeld Mery 
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THE BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


What is its Object? Are youaMember? Is it in your Church or Sabbath-school? 








The aim of the Bible Correspondence School is to unite Christian teachers in the study of the 
Bible—not detached ions of the Bible. It seeks to arouse enthusiasm in the gaining of knowledge 
of the principles and methods of teaching. 


Is THE NEED OF THIS KNOWLEDGE FELT AMONG TEACHERS? 


Beginning re years ago, with 5,000 members, it has increased every year, until, in 1888, 


it had 
8,000 members. 


y response came from the most eminent ministers and sabbath-school workers 
“nh inCanada. Testimonies, by the thousands, are bose es as to its value and help: 
and is arousing, a new enthusiasm in Bible oaly, and is pre housands for the 
commana office of Sabbath-school teacher. It receives the endorsement of The Sunday School Times. 
WHAT IS THE SPECIAL COURSE FOR 1889 AND 1890? 
}. Thetis. Clrtet encontained im the Gospel according to St. Luke, and the Harmony of the 


2. Practical Methods of Teaching. 


The Bible itself studied daily; together vi amedhiohd bpasaeet ty be. Woulen, tented menth) 
y ther with monthly 
to the members, November 1. | Beoemieel, Joncas L February i, id renitn 
WHAT Is aoe oe EXPENSE? 
The total expense member of schools of five or more is fifty cents, which entitles the 
member to membership ui to the text-books. To isolated members, seventy-five cents each. 
WHEN SHOULD MEMBERS ORGANIZE re apd pet on dimer wont get 
ns November 1. 189, We are now ready to enroll m Organize at once in 
All bath-school workers and’ B le ssadents of tall denominations are 
Please send dues either by P. O. monéy order, or notes, or checks, not 


JAMES A. WORDEN, D.D., 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


YOU ARE INVITED TO JOIN THE BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


JOHN O.CUTTER ACO! 
Pau pILK 3 


. 1, Cotton, or Linen, it is called Pure Silk, but to 
» all wool,” oF irt “ tea,” is a small fraud compared with the 


silk. : 
One pound of pure silk thread dyed with a pure black dye weighs about fourteen 
t it can be adulterated with salts of iron 
gum so as to Weigh from one and a half to 
pounds, The crosswise threads—because 
they are covered up by the lengthwise threads 
—are the ones chiefly weighted. 
These dyes cost five cents a pound, y 

es wigs winer Wee piled’ Ows A silk 

weighs ang ya gh, sod 
and per more is-onl fon an oom 
heavy, and have a 


silks look w 
colored selvedge which Pade: he eye, but 
only reduces the width of the goods. ‘They 


cannot wear well, they will crack, and are soon 
ess, 


We were the first in this country to make 
absolutely pure black Dress Silk. We use 
the highest quality of Raw Silk. The dyes are 


pure, never loaded. Our silks are soft, rich, 
elegant, heavy, but every ounce is silk; they 
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never 
In Dress Patterns, 16, 17, 18, and 20 yards. 
Five styles of weave, as shown in the cut— 
25 inches wide—no colored selvedge—16 to 20 
gre only required for a dress, instead of 20 to 
oe, $2.50 per yard, which is to-day made 

ible by by the very low price of raw silk and the 

, and capacity of our new mill. 
silk alone is worth uying, and wears 


to the end. Ask your dealer for 
CUTTER’S PURE DYE. 
FAOCTORY—Bethlehem, Pa. 

















parts 3 awa you wish Sie tee cates bon conduct Parlor Eakertain: 
a ene Foes cit stveecm (5) PAGE BOOK FREE. 


PRESS is a real money-maker, With it you can do easily the 
) | finest printing. You can do all your church and Sun. 
day-school printing. You can print for your friends. You can do all 
~<a. the printing needed for your office, store, club, lodge, association, 
: library or school, You can flood the country with advertising for 
almost nothing. 30,000 Mode} Presses are in use, Plain instructions 
and guarantee with every press. New 5x8 Self-Inker, $16.50. 
Smaller and larger sizes from $5. up. Full particulars in ‘‘ How to Print,” 
sent with specimens of Model Press work, fora 2 cent stamp. Address 
i The MODEL PRESS CO., Ltd, 912 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
: Customers Say About the epee wed P 


6% - = Te =e 2 99% 


Securities. ‘cae 


w LOAN AGENCY, 
Zine grostmumessenes in Samioe sone * Nebraska 
for lately 

















@OK here! Foliar and Bridal Gifts in profusion. 
Loe jiamonds, Sterli Silver and best 








Christmas or any motto you want, 2 cents a letter. 
Tablet & Ticket Go.. Chicago and New York. 





lated Watches, D ; ‘Brion persons All loans made safe, 
bran. Special witeation is, called 10 to our iitastrated net to lenders, 7 to 9 per Cent.” : one to alx 

catalogue ; edal and Badge catalogue ; either, yeara._For details and references, write for circular. 
or both, waited haves address. Refer thousands y Smeg INVESTING any sums of idle money 
of Our watch ” solid learn the —— of our Guaranteed 
ver, Sigwes. hun Case, stem. ertgnented tetas ture Bonds. Tux Hustep 
on receipt of $15.35. PD ic D. JO! IN & InvieticaeT Co, Ka Kansas City, Kansas. B. F. GLENN 

P idnin Sirest, Lynchburg, Virginia. @80N, Managers, 555 N. 17th Street. 





‘In all receipts pon for cream of tartar 
and soda, substitute Royal Baking Powder. 
Less trouble, never fails, makes more appe- 
tizing and wholesome food and i is more eco. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





other 1,631,500. 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2.500,016.21. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President 
JAMES B, YOUNG, Actuary. 
gy 


| og r Lawin ann, 


Morris, Sone 
Pemberton 8: Hutchinson, — Sami Joseph Gi Ey 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 
bh PER 
5, GEN. 


Best Commercial Real "Real Estate 
for Security. 
For LEON AID, Gon, Rgit Om et, send to GRORGE 


ce 9, else 
Ne aw 8k., Boston, Mass. 


The = pa mo a investmeht Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | *°Dcyon*tase” 
Philadelphia.—i114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A. BARBER, Resident Manager. 
Gaddleadadtles haventenens Heneatiies. 


Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. Bat. Kansas. 
in, Mass, 
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DO. NOT BUY FLORIDA 


Land, Orange Groves,  eaepepentotion Tickets, Books, 
Maps, or engage Winter Board, until ba send stamp 
for information to 0, M. CROSBY, 

99 Franklin Street, New York. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For example of its operation, address the com- 
pany, giving your age. 


~ A, HEAN & €0O., Bankers. Established | 1860. 
e New York, 115 Broadway 

ington 8t. Transact all pesinans in the Jine of. eneral 
BANKING and deal in MunicrPaL Bonps and other 
investments paying 4to'7%. Correspondence solicited. 


~ OVER 350,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Fail- 
ureof nb he ey d known. Bestall-the-yearclimatein 
the world. eae. toall Kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. pon and unusual! liberal terme. 
C. E. Srnacons, Com. ©, &N.W. 'y, Chicago. Til. 


FARMS 222% cimete lorena Ge 
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